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meditation and prayer. 
They return refreshed in 
spirit, eager to follow the 
higher ideals of a truly 
spiritual life. Mostly al- 
ways, they seek for some 
book that will recall the 
thoughts they had been 
thinking, the clear vision 
they had been seeing, the 
lessons they had been learn- 
ing under an experienced 
Spiritual Director. They 
want to recapture the fer- 
vor and the penetration and 
the strength that envig- 
orated them during their 
Retreat Days. 
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been written precisely to 
supply their needs and 
wishes. The fifty brief two- 
page outlines develop logi- 
cally the meditations and 
conferences of the Retreat. 
Each is a unity in itself, 
but all fifty are a unity of 
the spiritual life, a blue- 
print for better living in a 
worse world. 


$1.50 


Place your order with your book- 
dealer or with your Retreat House 
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Rosert F. GReEwEN, S.J., 
has directed Retreats for 
priests and religious, men 
and women, for groups of 
laywomen, for students in 
colleges and high schools. 
But most often he has con- 
ducted Retreats for busi- 
ness and professional men 
who gather weekend after 
weekend at the Loyola 
House of Retreats at Mor- 
ristown, N. J. He knows 
our human weaknesses and 
our spiritual strengths. He 
speaks from wide expe- 
rience in this book which 
he has written as a post- 
script for a Retreat. 
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OCTOBER 
WHO’S WHO 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE, Associate Editor, essays this 
week an appraisal of the Dies Committee—that 
perennial center of controversy and conflict and 
recipient of assorted bouquets and brickbats 
throughout its turbulent career. He puts the spot- 
light on those who jeer or cheer and shows the 
diversity of motives that cause various groups to 
hail Dies and his Committee as saviors of the na- 
tion—or castigate them as dangerous witch-hunt- 
ers. A sane attitude is suggested. . . . THOMAS F. 
RYAN, S.J., the editor of The Rock, Chinese Cath- 
olic monthly, and author of China Through Cath- 
olic Eyes, moved from Hong Kong to Kweilin, 
Kwangsi, and observed at first hand how zealous 
lay apostles brought the Faith with them and 
spread it in the fast growing cities in the interior 
of China. . . . WILLIAM A. DONAGHY, who, with 
remarkable versatility, appears in every depart- 
ment of this Review, turns this week to the topic 
of renewed agitation for taxing religious and edu- 
cational properties, and points out many dangerous 
and costly consequences of such a move... . H. C. 
McGINNIS is a free-lance writer and journalist 
from Pennsylvania who served in the A.E.F. in the 
last war. He has been observing and reporting over 
a wide field of subjects for AMERICA’s readers, 
especially on subversive trends that many Euro- 
pean countries ignored or neglected to their sor- 
row. ... WILLIAM J. V. E. CASEY, at present pur- 
suing his course in theology at Weston College, 
Weston, Mass., received his Master’s degree in Eng- 
lish at Boston College and has taught that subject 
at Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. His article 
calls attention to one facet of Chesterton’s poetry 
that seems to have been somewhat overlooked. 
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PASSAGE of the anti-inflation bill by Congress, 
followed promptly by an executive order establish- 
ing the Office of Economic Stabilization, brought 
double satisfaction to a worried country. During 
the anxious days which followed the President’s 
“if-you-don’t-I-will” message of September 7, there 
was danger not only that we would face the threat 
to our economic stability without unity, but that 
our system of constitutional government would re- 
ceive a severe, and perhaps a mortal, blow. If Con- 
gress had flatly rejected the Presidential ultima- 
tum, and Mr. Roosevelt had chosen to push his 
demands intransigently, we might have been hap- 
less spectators of a struggle which, under the cir- 
cumstances, might easily have ended in dictator- 
ship. Fortunately, both sides avoided a showdown; 
and for the sharpness of his Labor Day message, 
the President made amends by conceding, in an 
order instructing Price Administrator, Leon Hen- 
derson, to fix rent ceilings throughout the country, 
that “Congress had done its part in helping sub- 
stantially to stabilize the cost of living.”’ Thus, de- 
spite considerable creaking, the machinery of de- 
mocracy was found fully adequate to deal with the 
worst domestic crisis to arise since the war began. 
In the hard days that lie ahead, it is comforting to 
know that the President and Congress can work 
jointly to insure the common good. Comforting, 
too, is the fact that we now face the threat of in- 
flation as a united people. 


SCHEDULED to go on the air over a coast-to-coast 
hook-up on October 11, the program, “Let’s Get 
Together, Neighbor,” sponsored by the Cooperative 
League of the United States, has encountered an 
unexpected obstacle. In a last-minute decision, dic- 
tated by their sales offices in New York, both the 
National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System refused to sell available time 
on stations they own and manage. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the Board of Directors of the Cooper- 
ative League had no choice except to postpone the 
projected program until the refusal of the broad- 
casting companies could be investigated. The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of Justice will 
be asked to look into the matter, and the whole 
question will probably be aired on the floor of Con- 
gress. N.B.C., through James V. McConnell, its 
manager of National Spot and Local Sales, justified 
its refusal, in writing, on the ground that “the pri- 
mary purpose of the League’s planned advertising 
campaign is to promote new memberships.” C.B.S. 
raised the question orally of the “controversial” 
nature of consumer cooperation, but refused to 
state in writing its reasons for rejecting the pro- 
gram. The question immediately arises whether 
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this is a legitimate exercise of censorship and, if it 
is, whether it should be left to private individuals, 
who happen to have a dominant position in the 
field of radio communication, to decide such a ques- 
tion. Our answer to both questions is “No.” 


WHETHER H. G. Wells still enjoys very much in- 
fluence among even muddled “liberals” is doubtful, 
and for that reason it may be squandering valuable 
space to comment on his latest bit of asininity. To 
the readers of the London Sunday Dispatch, Mr. 
Wells recently “revealed” that the Vatican is not 
only in alliance with the Axis Powers but serves 
as a spy center for them. From the depths of his 
vivid, but diseased, imagination, he conjured up an 
idiotic picture of the Holy See as an organization 
moved in all its subtle activities by “implacable 
hatred” to a nebulous “new world”; and, having 
revealed this menace, advocated removing it by 
dropping a 2,000-pound bomb on the Vatican. While 
this drivel may seem very laughable to any sane- 
minded man, and would certainly be so in normal 
times, the fact that a large paper has given such 
wide currency to it is not without a disturbing ele- 
ment. Is enmity to Catholicism still so strong in 
certain quarters in Britain that, rather than give 
up the old hatreds, these people would prefer to 
risk losing the war? Recently, at the request of the 
President of the United States, who appreciates the 
incalculable importance of the Vatican in the fight 
against totalitarianism, Myron Taylor was received 
in several audiences by His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XII. We wonder whether, in Mr. Wells’ opinion, 
this would have been the acceptable time to drop 
the 2,000-pound bomb he rants about. 


DAILY the headlines scream of battlefields and 
strategy and statesmen, of new geography and 
peoples never before heard of. Never? No, if one 
turns the pages of those same papers today, he 
finds the present maelstrom of life strikingly set 
off against an intensive study of the past, past 
wars, past geography, past peoples. Boldface type 
that will meet your eye any day now: “———College 
reports record enrollment in history.” “Freshmen 


specialize in European civilization at ——.” “Dean 
of ——— announces new courses in American his- 
tory.” “———University makes American history 


obligatory for all.” “Stalin says: ‘history of great 
men is their one true value’.” Not long ago state 
boards of education put aside history as froth and 
old lace. Today they are attacked for obliging all 
their students to take history courses. Stalin him- 
self decreed the end of historical research, only to 
backtrack of late and decree its revival. None but 
he who knows his country will love it. 























EDUCATORS will see the rays of a new dawn in 
the proposal to establish a department of religion 
at Columbia University. The report of the Dean of 
the college, while stating that at least a year would 
be required to implement his plan, noted that the 
development under discussion was an entirely “open 
question.” The openness of the question contrasts 
strikingly with its “closed” character in past years. 
It was held an entirely “private” affair, and in 
many schools this meant that belief in God and 
worship of God were beyond the attention of class- 
room “intellectuals.” The old ostrich scheme of 
hiding one’s head in the face of heaven had pro- 
duced a secular attitude which considered religion 
unworthy of academic effort. And this, in the 
hands of suave professorial punditry, unfortunately 
wrought a baneful influence on the training of 
Americans, especially of the teachers in American 
schools. The shift in this stratum of university 
mentality is a welcome sign of realistic educational 
philosophy. Religious ideals are fundamental to an 
intelligent patriotism and to any enduring perse- 
verance in a code of conduct that protects our own 
and our neighbor’s rights. 


THE journal Excelsior of Mexico City reveals a 
serious situation in the Banco Ejidal which has 
acted for the Federal Government in granting aids 
to the cultivation of the ejidos parceled out to the 
farmers during the past six years. In eleven such 
districts 892,536 hectares (2,215,456 acres) are be- 
ing worked by 435,402 persons. Since 1936 the sum 
of 361,882,640 pesos (approximately $76,000,000) 
has been loaned for this development. Of this total 
99,362,513 pesos (about $21,000,000) have been put 
down as unrecoverable. Drought and over-stocking 
of workers are reckoned as the prime causes of the 
deficit. Remedies suggested are a thinning-out of 
the workers on these farms and a transference of 
many to new cultivable areas; for a study of the 
matter has shown that the ejidos are supporting 
three times their possible economic weight of popu- 
lation. Excelsior adds that over eight million hec- 
tares of good, though uncleared, land lie ready to 
hand. Complicating the entire picture is the ten- 
dency of many unsuccessful farmers to return to 
their place of birth. The government has shown un- 
precedented frankness in allowing these figures to 
reach the public. It is hoped that a similar candor 
will induce the administration to face the impasse 
and to take measures to right the agricultural 
problem of the ejidarios. 


WITH the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
and Sir Stafford Cripps as speakers, and with per- 
sonal representatives from Cardinal Hinsley and 
the Sword of the Spirit Movement in attendance, 
the recent Industrial Christian Fellowship’s mass- 
meeting in London, drew 8,000 people and turned 
away as many again. United States Ambassador 
Winant was among the distinguished guests, along 
with Anglican Bishops, Free Church leaders, East- 
ern Orthodox Churchmen and diplomats. The meet- 


ing was concrete proof that the British at large 
acknowledge the right of the churches to speak 
authoritatively about post-war reconstruction and 
look to the churches for guidance. Discussing that 
important problem of the world after the war, Sir 
Stafford indicated the respective fields of church 
and state: 


It is for the church to provide the moral force 
and driving power for social and economic develop- 
ments. The technical details of government and leg- 
islation are for politicians. 


The meeting was one more evidence of the grow- 
ing religious consciousness which the war has in- 
duced. 


A FATHER went to a bank in order to cash an 
allotment check sent to him by his son, now with 
the Army. This check was for the support of de- 
pendents of the soldier son. The bank wished to 
deduct a service charge. The father, a very fair- 
minded man, was horrified. And rightly. He in- 
quired into the practice of other banks in his city. 
A group of three bank companies imposed the ser- 
vice charge; other bank companies declared they 
would cash such checks without charge. Here, it 
seems to us, is clear profiteering on the men who 
are fighting for us, and on their dependents. It is 
estimated that such bank deductions would amount 
to about $1.50 to every soldier with dependents. 
Multiply that amount by several million soldiers. 
Banks making service charges would profiteer 


grandly. 


WHAT ghastly horrors the Catholics of London 
endured under the Nazi blitz is eloquently and hor- 
ribly told in a new film short, The Sword of the 
Spirit, released in this country by the Sword of 
the Spirit Movement, of which Cardinal Hinsley 
is the originator. The old pro-cathedral of Our Lady 
of Victories at Kensington, where Cardinal Man- 
ning pontificated, is shown as the heap of rubbish 
it now is. And in the smashed rubble of Pugin’s 
glorious cathedral of Saint George at Southwark, 
Monsignor Amigo, Archbishop-Bishop of South- 
wark, is seen celebrating Mass within the hallowed 
and profaned walls of his cathedral. Amid all this 
devastation and ruin, Westminster Cathedral 
stands as yet uninjured, and from the air-raid 
shelter in its crypt a Catholic priest is called out 
by the wardens through the fury of an air raid 
to give the rites to a Catholic woman trapped and 
dying in the burning debris of her home. And if 
this were not enough, there is the spectacle of the 
Mother Superior of the Convent of the Holy Child 
Jesus in Cavendish Square, off Oxford Street, brav- 
ing the flames of her burning convent chapel to 
rescue the Blessed Sacrament from the tabernacle 
licked by the flames. In a close-up the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, from his study pro- 
nounces the Christian and moral principles of the 
Sword of the Spirit Movement, even as the sound 
of the bursting bombs is heard outside. Catholicism 
was never more glorious than in these actual scenes 
which strike both terror and pride into the soul. 
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THROUGH the Apostolic Delegate to Archbishop 
Spellman of New York, Chairman of the Episcopal 
Committee for the Propagation of the Faith, has 
come a mission message from the Holy Father: 
With greatest esteem and a special love both for 
Our dear missionaries, who, in spite of the present 
upheaval, endeavor to spread the Kingdom of Christ, 
and for the Faithful who, with most praiseworthy 
generosity and unflagging zeal, heip the missions, 
We beg God to bless them and their labors and to 
fii them with peace and joy. With all Our heart 
We bless them. 
October 18 is “Mission Sunday” throughout the 
world. In a Mission Sunday message, Archbishop 
Spellman pointed to the heroic devotion of the mis- 
sionaries, eighty per cent of whom are still at their 
posts; others are serving as chaplains with the 
armed forces. “Despite all obstacles,” said the 
Archbishop, “the work of the missions must go 
forward.” With the missions in peril because of the 
war, and the missionaries contending with even 
more onerous burdens than they ordinarily have 
to carry, Archbishop Spellman calls on the gener- 
ous zeal of Catholics to support this battle for the 
spread of Christ’s kingdom. 


SPEAKING at a Communion breakfast in Wash- 
ington, Father James R. Magner, Procurator of 


the Catholic University declared: 
religion has lost much of its importance as a deci- 
sive force in the relationships of men and nations. 


Over the protests of Popes, the world plunged into 
“butchery” because calm arbitration gave way to 
violence. Father Magner’s diagnosis of this situa- 
tion looked back to the nineteenth-century mate- 
rialism which opened up a cleavage between educa- 
tion and religion. Anti-Christian forces will emerge 
from the war, and the Catholic Church must com- 
bat them. Infected by surrounding materialism, all 
too many Catholics, thinks Father Magner, have 
lost spiritual depth; have narrowed spiritual ho- 
rizons, forgetting the all-embracing nature of the 
Faith. Consequently they have little social con- 
sciousness. A combination of an intense interior 
life, clear thinking and “courageous action’ are 
the elements which must be brought back into 
Catholic life if we are to win the world to Christ. 


HOPING to further the cause of brotherhood 
among the various creeds, the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews has produced a movie short, 
“The World We Want to Live In.” To be distributed 
free, upon application to the Conference, the pic- 
ture comprises documentary shots, showing the 
results of racial hatred in Europe and America. 
The film has the approval of the USO and Gen- 
eral Arnold, Chief of Chaplains. It is currently 
being shown in the camps. 


MEETING recently at Santiago, the Chilean Hier- 
archy drew up a joint pastoral which denounced: 
Totalitarian ideologies which exalt the unlimited 
power of the State, making it the prime source of 
every right... . 
Deploring the dissemination of anti-Christian phi- 
losophies, the Bishops looked back to the Eucharis- 
tic Congress and pointed out the unity of Faith it 
so strikingly proved. Recollection of that demon- 
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stration and “the warmth of the Sacred Host forge 
in our people the feeling of a truly human and 
Christian fraternity.” The Congress, say the Bish- 
ops, showed that increasing secularism and neo- 
paganism have not “uprooted from the souls faith 
in God, in Jesus Christ, and in His Church... .” 
Nonetheless, the Faithful must be warned that the 
danger is there: that propaganda pressure is 
strong; that the attack of materialism must be met 
firmly and unfalteringly. 


SOCIAL problems, born of the war, preoccupied 
the National Conference of Catholic Charities at 
its twenty-eighth annual meeting in Kansas City. 
G. Howland Shaw, president of the Conference, in- 
sisted on the obligation which Catholics have to 
see to it that a new order, religious and reasonable, 
shall come out of the war. The Conference ex- 
pressed great concern over the employment of 
mothers in war plants, and Miss Mary L. Gibbons, 
first deputy commissioner of the New York De- 
partment of Social Welfare, said: 

Women with young children must be encouraged 
to remain at home until the labor market has been 
exhausted of all other employable persons. 

Amicable relations between labor and management 
will be possible only if “both . . . realize that, in the 
end, they will stand or fall together,” declared 
Homer J. Buckley of Chicago, chairman of the 
industrial relations committee of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers Association. Bishop Sheil, Auxiliary of 
Chicago, pointed out that the Negro must be given 
his full rights as a citizen, in his discussion of 
“Delinquency and Racial Minority Groups.” Bishop 


_O’Hara of Kansas, host to the Conference, stressed 


the importance of the parish as the basic Catholic 
unit; and insisted that we keep untarnished “the 
humanistic ideal of America” which the passions 
aroused by war might vitiate. 


GERMANIZATION of Catholic Croatia includes 
the recrudescence of pagan rites, as a report in the 
July 3 issue of Deutsche Zeitung in Kroatien 
shows. It is a description of the Summer Solstice 
Festival at Vukovar, held by the Children’s Group. 
The solstice fire was lit, solemn poems were re- 
cited before it, the children leaped over the fire 
and the ceremony ended with a ritualistic song. 
There is to be a school established to give the 
Croatian peasants an ideology, likewise. It will be 
a two-year course for the sons of peasants between 
the ages of sixteen and eighteen. 


PROJECTED negotiations between the Norwegian 
Bishops and the Quisling Government have broken 
down. The Bishops laid down conditions on which 
they would meet, among them being the release of 
Bishop Berggrav who is under “house arrest.” The 
Quisling Government agreed; the churchmen pre- 
pared a document exposing their position; the Gov- 
ernment revised the document and gave the Bish- 
ops an ultimatum that they must sign. They re- 
fused to sign the revised document; and other ef- 
forts to affect a rapport have failed because the 
Government broke its word on the release of Bishop 


Berggrav. 

















THE NATION AT WAR 


IN September, an American expedition was estab- 
lished in the Andreanof Islands. These are near the 
center of the Aleutian chain, and just east of our 
islands which Japan seized last May. The Andre- 
anofs are mountainous, volcanic and devoid of in- 
habitants. Nevertheless, the American forces have 
fortified them and have constructed airfields on 
them. American planes are now flying westwards 
and bombing the Japanese at Kiska from this new 
base, which is 300 miles closer to the Japanese-held 
islands than Dutch Harbor. 

Way down in the south Pacific, Henderson Field, 
on Guadalcanal Island in the Solomons, has been 
improved, and more American planes and pilots 
have arrived there. The new air field at Milne Bay, 
at the southeast end of New Guinea, is approaching 
completion. Australian troops from Port Moresby 
have advanced six miles north towards Buna, with- 
out having met any enemy opposition. Solidly es- 
tablished in the Solomon Islands, and in New 
Guinea, the preliminary step for an advance to- 
ward Japan from the south has now been started. 

A third method of advancing on Japan would be 
by crossing the Pacific from the Hawaiian Islands, 
and going through the Mandated Islands. Nothing 
has been published about this recently, but it is not 
being neglected. All three ways may later be tried 
simultaneously. 

The Russians have been holding out in Stalin- 
grad, where they are making a most brave defense. 
From the meager information available, German 
and Rumanian troops are, in despite of the resis- 
tance met, slowly reducing the long city, which 
stretches for some fifteen miles along the west 
bank of the Volga, to a depth of about two miles. 
Axis troops have taken several sections of the city, 
and are gradually gaining. North of Stalingrad, the 
Germans have a “barrier” line, partly of armored 
troops, to keep Russians from breaking through. 

The Russian attempt to capture Rzhev has tem- 
porarily come to a halt, with Rzhev remaining in 
German hands. The effort to relieve Leningrad, by 
piercing the siege lines east of that place has ended 
in a disaster for the Russians. It will be remem- 
bered that a German line faces west towards Len- 
ingrad behind the Neva River, to keep the Rus- 
sians in that city from breaking out. Some ten 
miles away, and back-to-back to this line, is another 
one facing east behind the Volkhov River, to keep 
the Russians on the outside from breaking in. The 
Russians in Leningrad sought to cross the Neva 
and advance east, while their friends across the 
Volkhov attacked westwardly to meet them, there- 
by opening the road and railroad into Leningrad. 

The Russians on the inside failed in their efforts 
to cross the Neva. Those on the outside made some 
gains at the beginning. They then became sur- 
rounded by German troops, and after a three day’s 
battle, appear to have been destroyed with a loss 
of nearly 100,000 men with all their guns and 
tanks. The only way now to get supplies to Lenin- 
grad is by air, and occasional boats across Lake 
Ladoga. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


WHILE the President was on his secret trip around 
the defense centers, not a few of his subordinates 
took it into their heads to startle the country with 
dire prophecies of ruin. Lieut.-Gen. Somervell told 
us we are taking a licking; Assistant Secretary of 
War Bard said bluntly: “We are losing the war’; 
Donald Nelson said we were falling off in produc- 
tion; Admiral Moreell chimed in with a crack about 
doing without labor unions; and Admiral Hart, two 
days back from the Far East, openly sobbed that 
he was “saddened” by the public attitude toward 
the war. 

When the President got back, he publicly con- 
tradicted Mr. Nelson on the progress of produc- 
tion, and he slapped his other subordinates who 
talked of losing the war. He was, in fact, full of 
enthusiasm about how things were going. 

What does that all add up to? Just another case 
of confusing the people’s mind? I have not been 
able to find that Washington thinks it was all a 
coincidence. Washington, of course, is always po- 
litical-minded, and maybe saw more politics than 
there were; but it did not escape anybody that the 
“we-are-losing-the-war” boys all spoke up at a cru- 
cial point in the national election campaign. What 
their jeremiads came to was that the Army and 
Navy are doing all right, but the civilian effort 
is falling down. Now the civilian effort is the Ad- 
ministration. The obvious conclusion is that the 
people ought to do something about it—naturally, 
at the elections. 

This explains the President’s extreme irritation 
over the apparently indiscreet speeches that had 
been made. And it also explains an opinion widely 
held in Washington that we were merely witness- 
ing the outside of a struggle that is going on with- 
in. The military and naval men clearly wished to 
create dissatisfaction. One may charitably suppose 
that they wanted to make the people dissatisfied 
with themselves. But since the people have good 
reason to be well satisfied with what they are do- 
ing, and were highly praised by the President, the 
conclusion seems to be forced that it was the 
people’s leaders who were aimed at. 

It is a series of incidents, however, that is likely 
to be repeated. One cannot forget that Fascism in 
Italy and Germany came about as a result of the 
military and big business ganging up on the civ- 
ilian government. The same thing could happen 
here if it were allowed a little headway. Our Found- 
ing Fathers preserved the medieval monarchical 
principle in our form of government by making the 
Executive a one-man office. It was the duty of the 
monarch, in the Middle Ages, to defend the public 
weal against the encroachments of military and 
commercial special interests. It is likely that in our 
age and country the same task will fall to the 
Presidency as our defender against a coalition of 
military and big business which already, it is 
whispered, is doing a lot in the way of post-war 
planning. The President has already started by 
clamping down on unauthorized statements by his 
subordinates. WILFRID PARSONS 
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IS THE DIES COMMITTEE A BOCEY 
OR A BULWARK OF DEMOCRACY? 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 











SINCE its establishment by a House resolution in 
1938, the Special House Committee on un-Ameri- 
can Activities, better known as the Dies Commit- 
tee, has been the center of sharp and unrelenting 
controversy. 

The latest campaign to put an end to the activi- 
ties of what the opponents of the Dies Committee 
call a “menace to democratic processes,” and its 
friends a “bulwark against forces subversive of our 
democratic institutions,” reached a slashing climax 
in the October 3 issue of the Nation. Shifting its 
guns after an ill-advised attack on the State De- 
partment and the Administration’s handling of 
Vichy France and the Franco regime in Spain, 
New York’s “liberal” weekly, in a special supple- 
ment, called for the overthrow of this “camou- 
filaged pillbox in the Fascist fight for control of our 
democracy.” While this attempt to hamstring the 
Dies Committee will probably prove as bootless as 
the attempt to sabotage the wise policy of the State 
Department, the time is opportune to set down a 
few pertinent observations on the forces engaged 
in this struggle. 

There are, first of all, the opponents of the Dies 
Committee, united at least in this, that Martin Dies 
and all his works and pomps must be totally re- 
nounced. Among them, the naked eye of this ob- 
server discerns at least three different groups. 

Heading the list are the Communists, most stri- 
dent of all the abolitionists. Since the Dies Com- 
mittee has exposed their unconscionable chicanery 
on numerous occasions, the reasons for this oppo- 
sition are obvious. 

Next in line is that amorphous group of disil- 
lusioned “liberals,” distinguished from sound lib- 
erals by their “pinko” proclivities, who received the 
shock of their lives when the Nazi-Communist em- 
brace of August, 1939, loosed Hitler’s hordes on 
Poland and set the world on fire. Many of these 
earnest people, whose judgment, lacking a base of 
sound philosophy, is inadequate to cope with their 
enthusiasms, had joined one or more of the “Front” 
organizations proliferated by the Communist 
Party during the topsy-turvy ’thirties. Naturally, 
they have no desire to be reminded now of their 
simple-minded indiscretions. 

Finally, there is a third group, composed of sane 
liberals or progressives, which wants the Dies Com- 
mittee disbanded because of its reputed enmity to 
necessary social and economic reform. Whether 
these people underestimate the danger inherent in 
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the tricky and unscrupulous tactics of the Com- 
munists is a question. Like John L. Lewis, who 
used Communist organizers in the early days of 
the C.I.O., they are confident that, when the proper 
moment comes, they can pitch the Comrades out 
on their collective ear. 

Arrayed behind Martin Dies are, perhaps, the 
majority of people in this country, but at different 
distances and for varying reasons. To divide them 
into groups, even as roughly as was done above 
for the anti-Dies forces, is an impossible job. Of 
the groups which stand out with sufficient clarity 
and unity of purpose to be distinguished, a few, 
however, are worthy of mention. 

The most embarrassing support for the Dies 
Committee has come from several organizations 
allegedly in sympathy with totalitarian ideals, even 
though the Committee, to the delight of many now 
shouting for its dissolution, has delved into their 
activities. James A. Colescott, Imperial Wizard of 
the Ku Klux Klan, has warmly approved the ob- 
jectives of Mr. Dies. So have Gerald L. K. Smith 
and William Dudley Pelley, head of the Silver 
Shirts. 

Vigorous support, too, has been given the Com- 
mittee by many social and economic reactionaries, 
some of whom fear what they sincerely take to 
be collectivistic trends in recent Federal legisla- 
tion, and others of whom are simply unwilling to 
abdicate the control over American economic life 
which, with occasional limitations and interrup- 
tions, they have exercised for a half century and 
more. In general, the metropolitan press, not un- 
friendly to vested interests, has dealt generously 
with the Dies Committee, although recently there 
have been signs of a growing coolness. 

Some of the staunchest adherents of Mr. Dies 
come from that numerous group which for religious 
and social reasons is bitterly and uncompromis- 
ingly opposed to Communism. Most of these people 
are plain rank-and-file Americans who, if they have 
a fault, might be accused of permitting their justi- 
fiable hatred of Communism to blind them some- 
what to the equal menace of other forms of to- 
talitarianism. 

Between these two groups, those who damn the 
Dies Committee without reservation and those who 
defend it in the same undiscriminating fashion, 
there is a middle ground which, I think, is the 
only correct position. 

Those who occupy this middle ground approve 




















without reservation the purpose for which the Dies 
Committee was established: to conduct “an in- 
vestigation into: 1) the extent, character and ob- 
jects of un-American propaganda activities in the 
United States; 2) the diffusion within the United 
States of subversive and un-American propaganda 
that is instigated from foreign countries or of a 
domestic origin and attacks the principle of the 
form of government as guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution; and 3) all other questions in relation 
thereto that would aid Congress in any remedial 
legislation.” 

While approving the objectives of the Dies Com- 
mittee, these middle-of-the-roaders reserve the 
right to criticize the personnel of the Committee 
and the manner in which it carries out its mandate. 
Such criticism is essential to the functioning of 
democracy. It is particularly necessary in this case 
since the Dies Committee, by the very nature of 
its work, is dealing with the character and repu- 
tation of individuals—a very delicate and difficult 
task, fraught with many potential dangers. 

It was in the exercise of this right, and duty, of 
criticism that AMERICA, in its issue of September 
12, reporting the results of the $100,000 F.B.I. in- 
vestigation of subversive elements in Federal ser- 
vice, stated that the Dies Committee “ought to 
adopt more judicial procedures in collecting evi- 
dence and exercise greater caution in pressing 
charges than is its present practice.” Our immedi- 
ate reason for taking this position was the report 
of Attorney General Biddle, who stated that many 
of the complaints were “clearly unfounded,” and 
“never should have been submitted for investiga- 
tion in the first instance.” 

Mr. Biddle said that this was “conspicuously 
true” of the list of 1,121 names submitted by the 
Dies Commitee at the request of the F.B.I., assert- 
ing that only two persons on the Dies list had been 
dismissed from Federal service as a result of the 
investigation, and only one other disciplined. As a 
reader pointed out, however, in an able letter pub- 
lished in AMERICA, September 26, this headline 
fashion of reporting the results of the F.B.I. in- 
vestigation—which AMERICA followed in comment- 
ing on the incident—was unfair to the Dies Com- 
mittee. When the list is broken down, the Com- 
mittee has a better batting average—three out 
of 501 cases—with a chance remaining of better- 
ing the percentage. To this extent AMERICA may 
be said to have been unfair to the Dies Commit- 
tee, which, incidentally, it has consistently sup- 
ported. 

Substantially, however, it was right; and in this 
case, as in other cases, the Dies Committee has 
shown a lack of care in judging evidence and a 
want of caution in making charges. In this posi- 
tion, AMERICA was supported by such well known 
conservative newspapers as the New York Times 
and the New York Herald Tribune. Said the Times 
editorially on September 4: 

When the Dies Committee submits a list of more 

than 1,100 Federal employes for investigation by 

the F.B.I. as possible members or affiliates of sub- 


versive organizations, and the F.B.I. finds only two 
of this number, plus thirty-six reported from other 


sources, sufficiently involved to merit dismissal from 

Government service, it is clear that there is a differ- 

ence of opinion as to the nature of evidence... . 

To Mr. Dies the signers and joiners (i.e. of “front” 
organizations) remain under suspicion. If Mr. Bid- 
dle or the Interdepartmental Committee were alone 
involved on the other side, Mr. Dies might be on 
firmer ground. But no one charges the F.B.I., which 
sustains the Biddle argument, with being inept or 
tender-minded. 

The Herald Tribune for the same day was even 
more to the point. After remarking that in the past 
the Committee, and more particularly its chair- 
man, had been guilty of “gross generalities in its 
indictment of public servants,” the Tribune stated: 

We still say that the Dies Committee and its chair- 
man, for all their blanket charges of disloyalty, 
have rendered the nation an invaluable service. But 
our sympathy was altogether with Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle. . . . The investigation was made by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. . . . But its reflec- 
tion on Mr. Dies is rather pronounced and seems 
to merit the Attorney General’s criticism that, con- 
spicuously in the case of the list of names submit- 
ted by the Dies Committee, most of the charges 
were “clearly unfounded” and should “never have 
been submitted for investigation in the first in- 
stance.” 

The Congressional Record for September 3 con- 
tains further support for the stand taken by this 
Review. Representative Voorhis, of California, a 
member of the Dies Committee, disagreed with the 
statement that the investigation had been useless, 
but did not “question the effectiveness of the F.B.I. 
investigation.” He admitted, furthermore, that the 
“great bulk of the names on the list were there 
because their names appeared on the records of 
no more than one” of four organizations. Then he 
continued: 

I went over some portions of this list with some 

care after it had been sent to the Department of 

Justice, and I can tell you the exact figures. For the 

Department of Agriculture, on that list there were 

207 names, of which 155 were there because they 

appeared only on one list of one of the four organi- 

zations. I do not believe that proves a single thing. 

(Italics supplied.) 

A discussion then took place participated in by 
Representative Mason, also a member of the Com- 
mittee, Representative Dickstein and Mr. Voorhis. 
The following is pertinent: 

Mr. DIcKSTEIN: The gentleman will also agree 
that you have to protect the character and reputa- 
tion of persons when you subpoena them to find 
out the facts before you charge them with any sub- 
versive activities. 

Mr. Vooruts: I certainly do. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Because that is the greatest prin- 
ciple of democracy. 

Mr. Vooruis: That is true. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: In this case a lot of it has not 
been done. 

Mr. Vooruis: That is true. 

Comment on that dialogue is superfluous. There 
remains only to say, by way of conclusion, that 
many of us will continue to support the Dies Com- 
mittee, which, despite its blunders, has made, and 
can continue to make, a real contribution to the 
welfare of the country. 

Many of us will continue, also, to criticize the 
mistakes of the Committee, including those of its 
chairman, a man not averse to publicity, Martin 
Dies. 
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DIASPORA CARRIES THE FAITH 
TO THE INTERIOR OF CHINA 


THOMAS F. RYAN, S.J. 











CHINA’S millions moving from one part of the 
country to another, according as the specter of 
war advanced, is an event of such magnitude that 
it must necessarily have a permanent effect on the 
social life of the country. Waves of people in move- 
ment, driven by war, famine and flood, have not 
been rare in China’s history, but there never was 
such a scattering and intermingling as this. One 
feature of it is particularly striking: the move- 
ment of city populations. Millions of people poured 
out from such cities as Peiping, Nanking and Can- 
ton, and from many other cities all around the 
Coast and, more recently, further millions have 
left Shanghai and Hong Kong, and there is no part 
of the country to which the wanderers have not 
penetrated. 

The consequences of this for the future of China 
are incalculable. Its consequences for the future 
of the Catholic Church in China are no less con- 
siderable; they are already being seen. 

The progress of the Church in China has been 
along two main lines. One was through the villages. 
There, thousands of missionaries and their cate- 
chists have been engaged in the ceaseless task of 
instruction that each year leads to tens of thou- 
sands of baptisms. The other was through the 
large cities, in which the Church is established. 

For years, in cities such as Peiping, Shanghai 
and Hong Kong, by individual and family con- 
tacts, through the zeal of Catholic organizations 
and the influence of Catholic schools, the growth 
of the Church has been equally strong, and the 
momentum of its influence steadily growing. Be- 
tween these two there is a great field in which the 
progress has been less great, in which, in fact, it 
has been relatively smail—that is, in the cities of 
the interior. These cities have been something of 
a problem. Their importance has increased in recent 
decades, but while they have grown in political 
and commercial status, they had not, before the 
war, been equally conspicuous for any intellectual 
or cultural progress. Some of them developed what 
is regarded elsewhere as the small-town mentality, 
a blind conservatism and self-satisfaction which 
hinders real progress, while others acquired that 
passion for material progress which comes from 
sudden acquaintance with foreign luxuries, foreign 
factory methods and foreign films. In one case or 
other, the Church met with little welcome in the 
new development, and saw little hope of anything 
except slow advance. 
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With the war, the position of many of these cities 
became completely changed. The transformation 
of Chungking from a small provincial town into a 
national capital is only the most striking instance 
of a change which has been widespread. With the 
capture of the great coast cities and the with- 
drawal to the interior of many political and intel- 
lectual leaders, of the newspapers and their writers, 
the universities and their professors, the leading 
industrial concerns and their directors, the profes- 
sional men, the retired statesmen, and all who had 
closest contact with every aspect of foreign life, 
the whole character of these cities changed almost 
overnight. 

The city from which I am writing, Kweilin, in 
South China, is an example. Before the war it was 
the third or fourth city in the Province, with no 
more distinction than comes from beautiful scenery 
and some picturesque historical associations. Now 
its population has multiplied six-fold, and is daily 
increasing. Since the temporary occupation of the 
capital of the Province, Nanking, it has become the 
official capital. The Provincial university has been 
transferred here; it has become a National Uni- 
versity, and its students—that were once numbered 
by the hundreds—are rising to thousands. News- 
papers from half a dozen other cities have been 
transferred here. Men of intellectual eminence— 
statesmen, politicians, business men, men who are 
planning the country’s future—and representatives 
of every section of a city’s population, are crowd- 
ing the hotels and the new suburbs that are spring- 
ing up; and from being a sleepy town living in 
memories, it has become a center of every form of 
that multiple activity which characterizes the new 
China. 

Inevitably this change in the condition of the 
cities of the interior of China must change their 
position with regard to the Faith. One might argue, 
theoretically, whether the change would be for bet- 
ter or worse, for, on the one hand, greater enlight- 
enment should make for a more open mind, while, 
on the other, a development of modern progress 
does not ordinarily create an atmosphere conducive 
to religious progress. To argue this way, however, 
would be to leave out of account a factor which is 
of mighty importance: the scattering throughout 
China of the Catholics of the great cities. 

This Catholic diaspora, which is almost heart- 
breaking to those who have seen it in its source, 
who have seen churches emptying almost before 

















their eyes, and the fruit of many years of labor 
and planning apparently undone within a night, 
may well be the turning-point of the history of 
the Church in China. 

I may take the case of the city which I left, 
Hong Kong. It had a Catholic population which 
ran into tens of thousands. A fair proportion of 
these were Portuguese, but the great majority were 
Chinese, and they were practically all either con- 
verts or the children of converts. They lived a com- 
plete Catholic life, with well organized parishes, 
and they had a justifiable pride in their public 
institutions, such as hospitals, schools and chari- 
table institutes. They knew the importance of the 
position which they occupied in the life of the com- 
munity. They valued their religion, they under- 
stood their obligations toward the society in which 
they lived, and they knew the value of Catholic 
citizens to the city and the nation. They felt no 
need for apologizing for their Faith as if it were 
something foreign or strange. They had been taught 
the principles of the lay apostolate, and many of 
them were active and intelligent crusaders for the 
Faith. 

In the months immediately following the fall of 
Hong Kong, they were scattered. Three-quarters 
of them had gone when I left the city; more have 
probably left in the interval. This means that thou- 
sands of staunch and active Chinese Catholics have 
been diffused throughout South China from that 
one city alone. 

There was one compact parish built up in the 
most exclusively Chinese district of Hong Kong, 
Wanchai. It had splendidly organized bodies of 
young men and women who were carrying on a 
steady apostolate among their companions, and 
were actively engaged in the instruction of cate- 
chumens. It had a fine democratic congregation of 
rich and poor who crowded the church to overflow- 
ing on Sundays, and had a remarkable week-day 
record for Mass and Holy Communion. Eighty per 
cent of this congregation left the city, including 
nearly a hundred per cent of the young people. So 
with the other parishes. The most active were the 
first to go. 

What has happened in Hong Kong has happened 
on a larger scale in other cities. The result of the 
dispersal of the large city populations is that hun- 
dreds of thousands of active Catholics are now 
spread over the cities of the interior of China. 

The immediate consequences of this are already 
visible. The Catholic Church is being made known 
to vast numbers who hardly knew of it by name 
before, and it is acquiring a new importance in the 
eyes of the inhabitants of cities that had persisted 
in ignoring it. In many of these cities, if the people 
knew the church or mission residence, it was as a 
place in which some foreigners lived or taught 
their religion, a “French Church” or “Italian 
Church,” or as “the new American Church,” to dis- 
tinguish it from the older Baptist or Episcopalian 
establishment. They have come to look on it quite 
differently now, when, day after day, they have 
seen people of their own race, from different Prov- 
inces and from every part of the country, arriv- 


ing and asking before everything else for the 
Church, and looking to it as the one point of con- 
tact where they would feel at home. 

The stability of the Church, and its international 
character, is forced on the eyes of all, even of those 
who have not even begun to understand its mission 
or its spiritual character. All over China, Catho- 
lics—and non-Catholics who have had some slight 
contact with the Church in the large cities—when 
going to a city where they know no one, and want 
to find some place to which they can have their 
letters directed, tell their friends to write “in care 
of the Catholic mission.” They do not know where 
the church is, but they know that there will be 
one somewhere in the city, and that their letters 
will be kept for them there. 

Foreigners who want to know if other foreigners 
of their acquaintance have passed through a place 
do not ask the police or any Information Bureau; 
they go to the Catholic Mission, and in turn they 
leave messages there for friends who may follow 
them. This is recognition of the Church as an in- 
stitution which is a revelation to many cities. It 
fixes their attention on the building and its in- 
habitants, and they soon learn something more 
about it. They find that it is not merely a place of 
meeting. The building may be unimposing, it may 
be in an unimportant quarter of the city, but every 
Sunday morning Chinese and foreigners from 
hotels and refugee stations are seen making their 
way there with eagerness. 

It is not merely, however, in these external ways 
that the scattering of the Catholic population has 
brought the Church to the knowledge of the people 
of the cities in the interior of China. It has opened 
their minds as well. Those who see the external 
life and unity of the Church would have to be far 
less inquiring than the people of China are, if they 
did not ask something about it. They see it tran- 
scending differences of race and language and 
breaking down all barriers. They have seen its or- 
ganization put readily at the help of the sick and 
wounded and the refugees, and trusted implicitly 
by all when funds are entrusted to it for any public 
or social need. They realize that it is something 
that they have not understood, and certainly that 
it is something not foreign and un-Chinese. 

The cities have been opened up to the Faith. 
Among the people who pass through—whether 
travelers, refugees, members of foreign military 
missions, American airmen or University person- 
nel—there are almost inevitably some Catholics, 
and so the interest directed to the Church is con- 
tinual. But more important than any foreigners 
are those Catholics from the cities who have come 
to stay. Their influence is yet to be felt to its full 
extent, but it is going to mean the grafting of a 
living body instead of a slow growth from seed. 

These transplanted Catholics are part of the suf- 
fering millions of China. They have suffered and 
lost much in the break-up of their former life, 
but they are messengers of the Faith, and in God’s 
Providence they may be the heralds of a new era 
of Catholic development in China for which the 
centuries past are but a preparation. 
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EXEMPT RELIGIOUS PROPERTY 
TEMPTS HARASSED TAX ASSESSORS 


WILLIAM A. DONAGHY 














WRITING recently to Dr. Roy G. Ross, General 
Secretary of the International Council of Religious 
Education, President Roosevelt gave enthusiastic 
approval to “Religious Education Week” (Septem- 
ber 27-October 4). “The young must be taught,” 
said the Chief Executive, “and they must be taught 
truly if the spring-waters of democracy are to be 
kept untainted.” 

Even as the President wrote, however, there was 
a legislative battle on which might well have im- 
periled the religious education of many a young 
American. In the District of Columbia itself, many 
religious, educational and charitable organizations 
of all faiths, formerly tax-immune, had been placed 
on the tax rolls. The District officials had decided 
that the law as it stood, and as they were interpret- 
ing it, no longer exempted such institutions. 

This spirit is not entirely new. One can recall, 
within the last few years, the murmurings of mu- 
nicipal governments in some of the university cities 
against the acquisition of real estate by tax-free 
educational corporations. 

Not three weeks ago, at their annual conference 
in Denver, the National Association of Assessing 
Officers passed a resolution opposing tax exemp- 
tions for certain church-owned properties. True, 
the resolution called only for a limitation of ex- 
emption. But as a symbol, a weather-vane, it is not 
without significance. At the beginning of October, 
Louisville, Kentucky, placed on the tax rolls $4,- 
000,000 worth of church property, formerly ex- 
empt. 

In Washington, though, during these past eight- 
een months, those distant and disparate grumblings 
focused in an articulate proposal. The matter was 
merely local in fact, but national in implication. 
For as Monsignor Ready, General Secretary of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, pointed out, 
the policy of the District of Columbia would be “a 
precedent to the several States.” 

It was in the hope of complementing an insuffi- 
cient and dwindling revenue that the District offi- 
cers returned many religious, charitable, educa- 
tional and scientific organizations to the tax lists. 
Existing legislation on tax exemption was cloudy 
and subject to arbitrary interpretation; and Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran of Nevada and Representative 
John F. Hunter of Ohio both introduced bills de- 
manding a clarification of the issue. 

Now the Senate District Committee, after in- 
vestigation, has restored tax immunity to some of 
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these institutions and has set down standards of 
judgment to regulate future grants of exemption. 
Entitled to freedom, according to the Committee’s 
mind, would be 
Churches, including buildings and structures rea- 
sonably necessary and usual in the performance of 
the activities of the church. A church building is one 
primarily and regularly used by its congregation 
for public worship. 

Another category, falling outside the scope of 
taxable property, includes 

Buildings belonging to religious corporations or 
societies primarily and regularly used for religious 
worship, study, training and missionary activities. 

Had these institutions been declared eligible for 
taxation, the economic repercussions would have 
been unending. Walter Fowler, Budget Officer in 
the District of Columbia, indicated that the in- 
mates of charitable organizations would become a 
charge on the state; that parochial school children 
would have to be educated, and that this additional 
burden would devolve on the taxpayer. 

Representative William T. Schulte, of Indiana, 
also deplored the proposed measure as an economic 
boomerang. “The parochial school system,” he de- 
clared, “relieves the District taxpayers of at least 
$15,000,000 additional taxes a year in the cost of 
new schools, teachers, textbooks and maintenance.” 
At the same time, the parents of those parochial 
school children ‘also contribute to the support of 
the public-school system.” 

Before a Committee discussing the Hunter Bill, 
Monsignor Ready based his opposition to the new 
tax proposals not on mere economic expediency, 
but on the nature of our democratic traditions. 
Recalling the President’s message to Congress on 
January 4, 1941, the Monsignor reminded the Com- 
mittee that the President had pointed to three in- 
stitutions threatened by the storms from abroad. 
All three are “indispensable to Americans, now as 
always. The first is religion.” 

The other two indispensable institutions are “‘de- 
mocracy and international good faith. . . . To save 
one we must now make up our minds to save all!” 
From these statements, Monsignor Ready argued 
that it would be impossible to save religion if the 
very organizations which foster and defend it were 
to be taxed into inefficiency or actual extinction. 
The proposed taxation of religious, educational and 
charitable organizations would be disastrous not 
only to parochial schools, but to institutions of 
higher learning as well. 




















There is a widespread conviction in the United 
States, that if a modern youngster is to have his 
full opportunity to succeed, he must have higher 
education. Whether this is a sound educational 
principle or not, can be left, at the moment, to Dr. 
Hutchins and other educators who have debated it. 
The fact seems inescapable. 

Says Dr. M. M. Chambers, in his brochure, The 
Colleges and the Courts, (a sequel to the five-hun- 
dred-page volume of the same name): 

The American faith in higher education is inspir- 
ing to behold. Parents glory in sacrifices to enable 
their sons and daughters to attend college. It be- 
comes a part of the American dream. 

The courts also would seem to defend this “right” 
of an American boy or girl to have an education. 
Dr. Chambers cites cases in which divorced fathers 
were ordered by the court to pay the college ex- 
penses of their sons and daughters. From this he 
concludes: 

These cases unmistakably indicate that the courts 
regarded college training as an appropriate object 
of expenditure for the young persons concerned, and 
looked upon the furnishing of the wherewithal as a 
part of the obligation of the parent legally charged 
with their support. 

That would seem to be the American tradition; 
this is the land of opportunity; the benefits of edu- 
cation are not to be the exclusive privilege of the 
few, nor an arbitrary luxury. After giving one of 
the decisions previously mentioned, Dr. Chambers 
comments: “This conclusion is another instance of 
judicial favor toward the concept of higher educa- 
tion as a ‘necessary.’ ” 

If the District of Columbia officials had suc- 
ceeded in stripping some educational institutes of 
their tax immunity, they might well have crippled 
Catholic education in that section and provided a 
vicious precedent for similar legislation elsewhere. 

That would undoubtedly deprive many Catholic 
boys and girls of an opportunity for higher educa- 
tion. How precisely does this square with our demo- 
cratic principles; with President Roosevelt’s state- 
ment that we must defend religion against the 
threat to it from abroad; with his declaration that 
the young must be educated and educated truly? 

Again, the point of law involved in tax exemp- 
tion seems to be that thereby the state makes 
recompense to the individual institution for assum- 
ing some burden which the State itself would 
otherwise have to carry. Budget Officer Fowler, of 
the District of Columbia, addressing the sub-Com- 
mittee of the House stated: “The fundamental 
question is relief of the State from a burden in re- 
turn for exemption from taxes.” 

This likewise was one of the principles invoked 
when the Boston Symphony Orchestra applied 
against the Board of Assessors of Boston for ex- 
emption from taxes. Massachusetts law exempts 
“literary, benevolent, charitable and scientific insti- 
tutions,” so long as the profits which accrue to 
them are not used for purposes alien to their own 
ends. 

The Court ruled against the orchestra, while ad- 
mitting with Bostonian urbanity that the enter- 
tainment which the orchestra afforded was “of the 


highest and most beneficial type.’”’ None the less, 
the ruling declared that it was doubtful whether 
the orchestra, in return for tax exemption, “would 
be giving an equivaient or recompense to the city 
of Boston in the form of alleviating some burden of 
government.” 

Taking as a standard this value of an institution 
to the city or state, the Catholic school is still 
unassailable. In return for its exemption, as Repre- 
sentative Schulte remarked, it supports itself and 
still shares the burden of the public-school system. 

It should be a cause of rejoicing, therefore, that 
the Senate District Committee gave the rest of 
the nation a lesson in practical love and defense 
of freedom. Eternal vigilance is still the price of 
liberty; and men who are proud and jealous of 
their American heritage must ever be on guard 
against a threat to democratic institutions. 

The issue of taxation levied against religious, 
educational and charitable institutions is by no 
means dead and buried. Religious News Service 
reports that the Kentucky Municipal League, at 
the closing session of its annual convention, passed 
a resolution approving the taxation of properties 
owned by such institutions but given over to com- 
mercial uses. That was in the last week of Sep- 
tember. 

That is all very well; but who is to decide at 
what precise point an exempt institution oversteps 
the boundaries of its privilege and thereby forfeits 
it? In 1937, for example, the tax collector of St. 
Louis wanted to assess certain properties owned by 
Washington University. In protest, the University 
evoked its charter of 1853 which explicitly exempts 
from tax “all property owned by the corporation.” 

A legal decision established the exemption of 
those properties and in its ruling, as Dr. Chambers 
summarizes it, the Court admitted that in such 
questions there might be intricate and recondite 
legal posers—whether, for example, the university 
corporation had acquired more property than its 
function would require. Such complex questions, 
however, and their solution, do not fall within the 
competence of local tax authorities. 

The financial strain of government, local and 
national, just now is, of course, staggering. It is at 
such a time that assessors might look with a cold 
and calculating eye at untaxed properties; seeing 
in them only an untapped source of revenue, and 
forgetting their service to the commonweal. 

The District of Columbia decision is, therefore, 
nationally important. The President has declared 
that the young must be educated truly. Three years 
ago, that great international leader, His Holiness, 
Pius XII, broadcasting to the Catholic University 
of America, on Nov. 13, 1939, proclaimed: 

The education of Christian youth never had a 
more decisive or vital importance, faced, as it is to- 
day, by the disconcerting errors of Naturalism and 
Materialism which, in precipitating the world into 


an appalling war, give cruel proof of the falsity of a 
philosophy based on essentially human foundations. 


The right education of Christian youth is the 
duty and destiny of the Catholic School system. Its 
right to fulfil that destiny is one of those funda- 
mental liberties for which we are now fighting. 
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WAR-TIME MORALS THREATEN 
THE SANCTITY OF THE FAMILY 


H. C. McGINNIS 











A LEADING secular monthly recently published a 
discussion of a coming moral revolution. Handling 
it reportorially, its author set down succinctly the 
progressive steps in this trend which may destroy 
the traditional family pattern. That mankind’s 
basic social institution could possibly be destroyed 
almost overnight sounds utterly fantastic until one 
realizes that the past two decades have proved that 
modern war, economic and social crises often make 
mass changes with cyclonic suddenness. 

The very deadsureness of the average individual 
that the traditional family pattern can stand on its 
own feet may well prove the Achilles heel through 
which a purely pagan conception of human rela- 
tionships will pour its destructive poison. A review 
of the cold, unpleasant facts reveals that not only 
has a trend toward reducing the sacredness and 
vital importance of the family steadily gained dur- 
ing the past quarter-century, but also that it may 
be considerably accelerated by wartime conditions. 
This problem is immediately vital, for the world’s 
slide into paganism will be practically complete 
should the Christian conception of the home be 
destroyed. 

To understand this trend in which marriage 
threatens to become little more than legitimized 
concubinage, it is necessary to recall the conditions 
which sprang up during World War I. The Russian 
Revolution furnishes a striking example of the sud- 
denness with which long-existing practices and tra- 
ditions can be uprooted and discarded. In pre-revo- 
lution Russia, family life usually followed the con- 
ventional pattern. When the Reds came into power, 
overnight a new idea of family life arose under 
Communism’s “newer freedom.” Since Red leaders 
looked upon women workers as essential to their 
development programs, housewifery was declared 
personal slavery. In industrial centers, marriage 
often became only a declaration that the couple in- 
tended living together. These couples “kept house” 
in community kitchens and living-rooms, bedrooms 
being about the only privacy afforded. Husband 
and wife reported to factory work daily and an 
expectant mother worked until perilously close to 
her confinement. 

Children ceased to be a stabilizing factor in mar- 
riage, but that did not alarm Red leaders. They 
simply made divorce so easy that it required only 
an announcement that the parties involved had 
decided to hunt for new romantic pastures. Al- 
though such marital conditions develop a crass 
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selfishness which must finally prove fatal to com- 
munal living, it is indeed strange how many Ameri- 
can social theorists insisted that such marital loose- 
ness was far superior to decent marriage. Practi- 
cally all parents, they insisted, are emotionally un- 
fit and too poorly equipped mentally to rear chil- 
dren without filling them with all kinds of inhibi- 
tions, repressions and complexes; whereas scien- 
tifically conducted state incubators could be ex- 
pected to turn out perfect products. 

Many people wonder why German parents per- 
mitted Hitler to paganize their children through 
his youth movements. The following appears to be 
a partial answer. In wartime Germany, marriages 
fell off dangerously. During the war’s final years, 
young men who were called up knew they were 
usually replacing dead men and refused to add 
marriage and parenthood to their worries. Ger- 
many’s leaders, however, saw the necessity of 
maintaining the birth-rate and, accordingly, sus- 
pended morality. Young soldiers were frequently 
given “vacations” during which they were placed 
with young women. The birth-rate picked up con- 
siderably, the young unwed mothers being glorified 
as extremely patriotic. One can imagine the tribu- 
lations of these war mothers as they struggled to 
rear their children during the revolutionary and 
inflationary days which followed. When the Nazis 
offered to take these youngsters to instruction 
camps, it is conceivable that thousands of mothers 
felt greatly relieved. Thus a breakdown of morality 
eventually led to the German people’s virtual en- 
slavement. 

Wartime France is too well known to require 
enlargement. The wholesale employment of young 
girls in war industries, often far from home and in 
rough environments, added to the general immoral- 
ity caused by France’s being used as the main 
Allied base. This ultimately had a devastating ef- 
fect. Marshal Pétain’s announcement of France’s 
surrender told the French that it was not German 
might, but widespread immorality and the refusal 
to accord the home its proper place that caused 
the debacle. 

Nor does a picture of post-war America need re- 
painting. The days of bathtub gin, flask-toting 
femmes, free love, companionate marriage and 
filthy literature are still a vivid memory. The great- 
ly lowered moral standards of the decade following 
the war continued during the depression period but 
in a manner less noticeable, for people became more 














serious minded. Vulgar plays and movies were 
cleaned up, filthy literature received a serious 
check, divorces became scarcer, and companionate 
marriage ceased to be a parlor subject. But lowered 
conceptions of morality continued, often as ad- 
juncts to overcoming economic distress. Married 
couples found it often necessary for the wife to help 
maintain some semblance of the high living stand- 
ards previously established. So children were 
turned over to kindergartens and day nurseries 
while mothers went to work. Since family additions 
would complicate matters, many people consulted 
birth-control clinics. 

Young couples who had married with every in- 
tention of raising a family now had to choose be- 
tween trying to maintain without children an am- 
bitiously established living standard or else accept 
lower standards and take their children as God 
sent them. Since young women often found employ- 
ment easier than men did and young men felt too 
proud to marry unless they could wholly support 
their wives, engaged couples often entered into a 
more intimate conception of an engagement, call- 
ing upon contraceptives for safety. As the depres- 
sion dragged on, young people often refused to be- 
come even engaged, entering into sexual liaisons 
instead. 

In the lower brackets, many couples lived to- 
gether openly for pleasure, convenience or econ- 
omy without any pretense of marriage, although 
they may have previously contemplated it. Un- 
married, they could both secure employment on 
W.P.A., thus living better through their combined 
incomes. Lacking employment, they often drew 
larger relief checks, each claiming the headship of 
a home. 

It is not necessary to pursue this picture into 
all its ramifications to see that, for altogether 
different reasons and from totally different causes, 
the American scene began to resemble slightly the 
Soviet one in which public nurseries, birth-control 
clinics and loose marital arrangements weakened 
long established ideals of family life and parent- 
hood. 

Ordinarily one might expect the reappearance 
of prosperity to change such conditions, but World 
War II followed the depression too quickly to do 
much except perhaps aggravate matters. Today’s 
picture is scarcely an improvement. Those young 
couples who practised birth-control, so that both 
husband and wife could work, find that childless 
husbands are invited into military service, leaving 
thousands of young wives footloose. Those who, 
reassured against pregnancy and disease by vari- 
ous preventives, found it not undesirable to engage 
in affaires d’amour before their marriage may not 
hesitate to do so again. 

If the above dangers are only possibilities, there 
are others which definitely are not. During depres- 
sion days, organized prostitution fell off heavily, 
but army camps have now changed all that. Com- 
mercialized vice is again most profitable and rapid- 
ly mushrooming in size and scope. Prior to De- 
cember 7, loud protests were heard concerning vice 
conditions near many camps, but since then not so 


much has been said, probably for fear of disturb- 
ing public morale. 

In the nation’s industrial centers, both the old 
established and the newly created ones, one can 
find conditions like those which surround many 
military establishments. Hundreds of thousands of 
men and women, married and single, have left the 
influence of their homes to work in industrial 
towns, which are far from being Sunday School 
picnics. These new arrivals seriously overtax not 
only living conditions but also normal recreational 
facilities which have not been able to keep pace 
with local growth. Congested communities with a 
dire lack of normal recreation are apple-pie for vice 
barons who have been quick to seize upon such 
opportunities. 

But, you may say, the war cannot last forever 
and then conditions can be brought back to normal. 
True enough, perhaps within a short time we shall 
have to contend with only the usual moral let-down 
which history shows often follows a severe war. But, 
within the realm of both probability and possibility, 
this nation may continue its all-outness for a long 
time after hostilities have ceased. Perhaps, with 
men and women casting aside their previous modes 
of living to furnish the sinews of war for a military 
victory, American industry will continue its all- 
out aspects in feverishly supplying materials to re- 
build a wrecked world before its economic and 
industrial collapse could prove more devastating 
than war itself. While probably this would not be 
done under government requirement, the lure of 
high wages and boom times would accomplish the 
same end. Married couples who previously prac- 
tised birth control because of economic insufficiency 
would then do the same because of an economic 
gold-strike. Many young folks, due to a possible 
postwar moral laxity, may decide not to marry at 
all. Should this latter condition cause heavy govern- 
ment taxes upon bachelorhood and spinsterhood— 
like that imposed by several European countries 
to curb a threatened race-suicide after the last 
war—those facing it would probably strongly favor 
the establishment of various agencies which would 
relieve parents of most of the responsibility for 
their children’s rearing. 

We are probably due for striking post-war 
changes. The trouble is that no one knows defin- 
itely just what trend they will take. Of one thing 
we may be sure: post-war readjustments always 
bring sharp struggles between decency and li- 
cense. Since such struggles seem inevitable, the 
forces of decency can best prepare for the grueling 
and all-vital contest ahead by starting advance 
preparations now. While watching intently every 
development which may prove an indicating straw 
in the wind, they must always be strengthening 
their existing fortifications of decency and moral- 
ity, challenging from their very start all moves 
made to disregard or discard the virtues upon which 
the race has built safely and surely. This guard- 
ing of the “home” front must commence imme- 
diately, for when the military victory is won, the 
forces of Christianity will then engage in the most 
desperate struggle they have ever waged. 
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BEACON OF HOPE 


NOTHING much is heard about it these days, but 
the League of Nations still exists. While admitting 
that its “active political power has been .. . prac- 
tically non-existent for years,” the recently pub- 
lished Report of the Work of the League, 1941-1942, 
goes on to state that it “lives . . . as a possible 
agency for the resumption of cooperation between 
nations.” 

That some such body as the League will have to 
function after the war seems to be a dictate of 
practical wisdom. If that be so, then the League, 
even in its present hampered condition, is doing a 
great work toward that future cooperation. It is 
doing it because it has rested any discussion of the 
post-war world squarely on the basis of the Pope’s 
now famous Five Points. 

The Report, after quoting the Points, states: 
“This impartial pronouncement, based on a careful 
study of history and inspired by the loftiest spirit- 
ual and moral principles, will have to be considered 
by those who are called upon to plan the basis of 
post-war construction and cooperation.” It goes on 
to quote approvingly the series of articles on “The 
Essential Conditions for an International Order,” 
which interpreted the Points in the Osservatore 
Romano. 

In thus calling to the attention of the world’s 
statesmen the principles of justice for which the 
Pope stands, the League is adding further power 
to the leaven that seems (and may God make it a 
reality!) to be working in the world toward the 
winning of the peace. The churches in England, 
many denominational bodies here, President Roose- 
velt, others, have all caught up and echoed the 
principles of the Five Points. 

But not enough have caught them up and echoed 
them. They are not yet in the blood of the United 
Nations. And they will not be until they are known 
and pondered by individuals, particularly individ- 
ual Catholics. Filial devotion to the Pope, of itself, 
apart from any considerations of duty, ought to 
impel us to give thought to these great truths. It is 
all very well to be informed about the latest Com- 
mando raid or bombing, but much better to know 
what kind of world we are fighting to pattern for 
the future. 

Here, in these principles of justice, is the hope 
of unity, not only for the United Nations now, but 
also for a united world afterwards. Can America, 
England, Russia, China fight for those principles? 
Can they, with Germany and Italy and Japan, when 
the dictators are crushed, settle the peace on those 
principles? That is the crisis our civilization has to 
face and master. 

One more voice, this Report of the League, joins 
in the chorus which grows every day, telling us 
that the Pope’s words are being heard and pon- 
dered. Die-hards like H. G. Wells, who is noticed on 
our current Comment page, hate to admit it, but 
there seem good grounds for trusting that we may 
say of the Five Points what the Report says of the 
League, that they are “a beacon of hope.” 
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EDITQR 





ERRATIC PLAYING 


THE Second Front appeal sent by Stalin to the 
Moscow correspondent of the Associated Press 
should be headlined as “Stalin to Cassidy to 
Chance.” With no pun intended on a famous 
first-sacker of other days, the double play just 
attempted ought to be seen for what it is. It is 
a wild appeal to chance against all the rules of 
the game. If the catcher, the sound judgment 
of sane men, does not back up first and call for 
an end of such play, the enemy will win. 

This appeal to the emotional hearts of the 
peoples, over the heads of the American and 
British Governments and their military staffs, 
is strictly not the thing that can go on in pro- 
fessional warfare. It is, in fact, deplorable. 

At Stalingrad the Russian armies are making 
a magnificent stand. No one, however, thinks 
of this unbreakable battallion of heroes as any- 
thing non-Russian. It is Russia’s defense of 
Russia. That is indeed a vital part of the war, 
and the Russian military is fighting hard. 

The other fronts are another matter. The 
American General Staff wants America to win 
its war, and they know when and where and 
how to do their fighting better than anyone 
else. For them to be told to “fulfill their obliga- 
tions, and on time” is more than inconsiderate. 
It is talking out of time and out of turn. In fact, 
delivered as was this dictum to a civilian with 
no governmental status, it is a cry to the civil- 
ians to overrule their leaders. It can even be 
read as a charge of bad faith in these leaders. 

Now the word of the American Government 
is trusted all over the world. We are looked to 
as the great hope of victory. With difficulty can 
we bear implication of distrust with patience. 
In a time when unity is vital, emotion must be 
controlled by cold reason and fact. 

The appeal is the climax of a movement that 
in this country has long been seen as strictly 
the Party Line. The “Party” thinks first in 
terms of the Soviet, secondly of those allied 
with the Soviet. They deserve a sound rebuke. 
If in this country they wish to be treated as 
Americans, let them stand back of their Gov- 
ernment, not in front of it. We want none of 
their “Popular Front” of other days, nor any 
internal column confusing our thought and 
strength. Our soldiers take an oath to obey 
their commanders. We back those commanders. 














QRIALS 











COMPULSIONS 


THE whole country is squarely back cf former 
Supreme Court Justice Byrnes, as he begins his 
work as Economic Stabilization Director. In 
this support is found reason to believe that he 
will succeed in his important task. 

The value of a legislative enactment is condi- 
tioned by two main factors, its inherent wis- 
dom, and the determined will of the people that 
it be enforced impartially and perseveringly. 
No law can make headway against the will of 
the people. When they become indifferent to 
enforcement, the wisest legislation is worth no 
more than the paper upon which it is written. 
When indifference shades into hostility, this 
legislation becomes the occasion of disorder, 
and should be amended or repealed. 

In our judgment, the powers given the Presi- 
dent by Congress will suffice to avert inflation, 
and we believe that the vast majority of our 
people will insist that these powers to remove 
a danger hardly less terrible than the loss of 
this war, be used. No doubt, as Director Byrnes 
and his associates pursue their task, the wis- 
dom and fitness of the legislation which author- 
izes their decisions will be tested, but the point 
of importance here is that a beginning has been 
made. Improvements can be devised later. 

That this economic stabilization will intro- 
duce compulsions hitherto unknown in Ameri- 
can life, and which at first sight seem incom- 
patible with our fundamental concepts of free- 
dom, is undeniable. To cite but one instance, it 
can forbid employers to pay a higher wage, 
without the consent of the Government, even 
though this increase has been ceded after ami- 
cable bargaining between workers and em- 
ployes. For the duration, at least, the right of 
collective bargaining has been suspended. 

Other compulsions which will reach every 
man and woman in the country will become 
evident as Director Byrnes attacks the prob- 
lems which confront him. No man views the 
prospect of a lowered income with pleasure, 
especially when he fears that prices, while they 
will probably not rise abnormally, yet will rise. 
No man likes to think that the Government can 
oblige him to work at this job or at that, with- 
out consulting his wishes. But compulsions, 
readily accepted, are part of the price to be 
paid for the ultimate survival of our liberties. 





ARE YOU A PROFITEER ? 


HALF a century and more ago, when bold bad 
men roamed the open spaces of the great South- 
west, the train-wrecker was Public Enemy Num- 
ber One. His prime purpose was to stop the train, 
not wreck it, after which he could break open the 
strong-boxes in the baggage car, and then relieve 
the passengers of their property. If he could gather 
his loot by simply flagging the train, the bold, bad 
man and his associates were content, but when 
that peaceful device failed, as it sometimes did, he 
was ready to wreck the next train. 

Glancing at a recent edict from Washington, it 
would appear that the train-wrecker of old had re- 
appeared in the person of Joseph P. Eastman, di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Transportation. That 
conclusion rests, it must be conceded, on state- 
ments by Mr. Eastman’s critics, who take him to 
task for his order limiting the number of trains 
and cars for civilian use. This, they assert, is 
equivalent to train-wrecking, for it wrecks the 
tourist trade to Florida, and brings untold distress 
upon the gentlemen who operate the hotels and 
the places of amusement in that land of sunshine 
and balmy breezes. No complaint has as yet been 
heard from California, but it may be assumed that 
for once, at least, Florida and California have an 
issue on which they can agree. 

Now it is very sad, no doubt, to contemplate the 
prospect of a wrecked tourist season in Florida and 
California. But it would be sadder, we think, to 
contemplate thousands at play in Florida and 
California at this time when the world is in agony, 
and millions of our young men are undergoing the 
severe discipline of army camps. Some Americans 
do not yet realize that this country is now active- 
ly engaged in the bloodiest war in all history. More 
fail to understand that this war is in literal truth 
an all-out war. It will not be won by the heroism 
of the men of the North, or of the South, of New 
England, or of the Pacific coast. It will not be won 
at all except through the united effort of 130,- 
000,000 Americans. Otherwise, it will be lost. 

Complaining about lost trips to Florida at this 
time is, to quote Stevenson, like complaining of a 
toothache on Judgment Day. There can be no “busi- 
ness as usual,” until this war has been won. There 
cannot even be meat and bread as usual, clothing 
as usual, warmth in our houses as usual. Before 
this war has been brought to a victorious close, 
every man and woman in this country may have 
a winter in camp at Valley Forge. They may feel 
the agonies of the men who followed Lee, marking 
their trail with their blood. This war must be waged 
by all of us, and all of us must carry its burdens. 

Nothing is to be gained by painting the future 
too darkly. But it is better to prepare for storms, 
than to go on in the fatuous delusion that in this 
clime storms are unknown. Today, no climate can 
be guaranteed against the storm of war. 

That the men who are complaining about the 
loss of the Florida tourist trade, do not represent 
the spirit of the average American, we are cer- 
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tain. John Smith and Bill Jones, with their brothers 
and their families, are not only ready but eager to 
do everything in their power to end this war vic- 
toriously. They will fight in the field, or work at 
home in factories or on farms, as may be ordered. 
Given a leader, they will follow him. But there are 
Americans, not numerous, we trust, who are not 
average. 

What these abnormal Americans see in this war 
is a chance to profiteer. To them, war means higher 
income and softer living. Their own welfare, not 
the country’s, is their first objective. But to profit- 
eer, one need not be the owner of a steel mill. Any 
man who now plans to find in war time a more 
comfortable existence than he had before Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, is planning to profiteer. 

Are you considering the purchase of objects 
which you do not really need, merely because you 
are now able to purchase them? 

Put that consideration out of mind. Cut your ex- 
penses to the bone, and put what you save in war 
stamps and war bonds. That investment will re- 
move from you all taint of profiteering. 


TWISTED EXPERTS 


LAST week, Representative Dirksen, of Illinois, 
introduced a resolution, the effect of which will 
be the creation of a body of experts, capable of 
informing and advising Congress upon any matter 
falling within the purview of that august assem- 
bly. Any plan which promises to enlighten Con- 
gress or, for that matter, any branch of the Gov- 
ernment, merits consideration. But the citizen with 
a horror for too many cooks will at once come 
forward with an objection or two. 

Why cannot Congress obtain the information it 
needs from the multitudinous bureaus and agencies, 
amply staffed with experts, already existing at 
Washington? Congressman Dirksen at once an- 
swers this very reasonable question. These agencies 
and bureaus either decline to answer, or they sup- 
ply information which, in the Congressman’s opin- 
ion, is suspect. When Congress demands “facts 
about the war,” he explains, “it’s up to Elmer Davis 
to tell us or not, as he pleases.” At other times, 
Government experts appear to think that their 
testimony must be of a character which will pro- 
tect the agency to which they are attached. Con- 
gress should have “its own expert staffs,” thinks 
the Congressman, so that it can “challenge the in- 
formation presented by Government functionaries.” 

If Congressman Dirksen is correct, we have here 
an amazing state of affairs. The bureaus of which 
he complains were created by Congress, and can 
be abolished by Congress. In the past, Congres- 
sional committees have not infrequently employed 
experts, and Congress if it wishes can establish its 
own staff of experts. But before taking this action. 
Congress might, by appropriate resolution, induce 
these bureaus to agree that their object should be 
to present the truth not only to Department heads, 
but even to Congress. 
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AS WE FORGIVE 


MORE than a generation ago, an aged Sister, who 
had spent more than sixty years in working for 
the poor, lay awaiting the call of the Master. But 
even on her death-bed, she was not content to 
rest, and almost to the day of her death, she dic- 
tated appeals for the support of a home for orphans 
which she had founded. “I have always been a beg- 
gar in this world,” she explained, “and I shall be a 
beggar in the next too, for as soon as I get there 
I shall beg God for His mercy.” 

The meaning of our Gospel (Saint Matthew, 
xviii, 23-35) was well understood by this Sister. 
We too understand it; or, at least, we have read it, 
and we agree that we ought to follow its teaching. 
But on many occasions, we act as though we had 
never heard its Divine precept of forgiveness, from 
our hearts, of those who may have offended us. 
We say to the offender, “Very well, let us forget 
it,” but what we really mean is, “Let us forget it, 
until I find a chance to even up matters with you.” 
Then we get down upon our sanctimonious knees, 
and in our folly we dare repeat the words of Our 
Saviour, “Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.” 

To be able to forgive from the heart is a quality 
that is found only in the noblest among us. We are 
so petty that we treasure the remembrance of little 
offenses, and often we imagine them, where none 
exist. Our Lord gave us the example He wishes us 
to follow when from His Cross He prayed to His 
Father, “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” They alone who have studied the 
teachings of Our Lord, and have seriously striven 
to pattern their lives, as far as the frailty of our 
nature will permit, upon His, can learn to forgive. 
Yet forgive we must, even as we hope to be for- 
given. “So also my heavenly Father will do to you, 
if you do not each forgive your brothers from your 
hearts.” 

Have we ever tried to understand that judgment 
of Our Lord? As we look back upon our lives, we 
shall not find much, if we are honest, to fit us for 
entrance into the City of God, after our earthly 
day has ended. Perhaps we have done some good 
deeds, but they were so few, or they occurred so 
long ago, that we cannot remember what they 
were. But, looking at the other page in the ledger, 
we perceive that our evil deeds are almost beyond 
number. If we begged mercy and pardon, and have 
done penance, we may hope that they have been 
forgiven. But we can count upon the infinite mercy 
of Our loving Saviour, only if we on our part have 
forgiven from our hearts those who have tres- 
passed against us. 

That thought should give us pause. Instead of 
demanding the small sum which, in our judgment, 
a fellow-servant owes us, we had better turn our 
thoughts to the ten thousand talents that we owe 
our Master, and daily beg His forgiveness. That 
enormous sum we cannot possibly hope to pay, and 
for complete remission we must rely upon His 
mercy. But that mercy shall not be ours, unless 
we forgive our brothers from our hearts. 
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OUR LADY'S POET 


WILLIAM J. V. E. CASEY 








THE Chesterton of Orthodoxy, some ten years 
before his conversion, was basically the same 
thinking-machine as the Chesterton of The Ever- 
lasting Man. The essential Catholic cast of his mind 
at that time made his defense of orthodoxy a word- 
for-word defense of Catholicism. But he knew that 
no amount of rational thinking or brilliant defense 
of Catholicism would bargain Heaven out of Saint 
Peter. Something more was needed. Unless he had 
the visa of Faith, he just did not get in. Hence he 
prayed and waited until, fortunately for him, the 
mysterious God of grace looked kindly upon him 
and bestowed the gift of Faith. 

Fortunate it was for us, too, since Faith, along 
with justification, often brings other charismatic 
gifts that are secondary but highly desirable be- 
cause otherwise unobtainable. For Chesterton the 
most wonderful of these was a very earnest devo- 
tion to Our Lady that indicated his complete mental 
and emotional turnover to the true Faith. 

His early attitude toward Our Lady had been at 
least tolerant, for he confesses that he could not 
at any stage of his opinions imagine the reasons 
for the Protestant opposition to her. That this op- 
position was quite unreasonable the very reason- 
able Chesterton easily recognized. It was not until 
after his conversion, however, that the signs of this 
opposition goaded him to full fury. This anger 
reached a climax and betrayed him into a possible 
imprudence when a young Protestant, probably 
with unwitting disrespect, wrote that “Our Lady 
has become the patron of a party (Catholicism), 
whereas Christ was never a party leader.” Ignor- 
ing the shoddy reasoning for once, Chesterton’s in- 
dignation explodes and against this derogation of 
Our Lady he lashes out in a towering rage: 

What made of her a striker and a breaker 

Who spoke no scorn even of men like these? 


She named no hypocrites a viper race, 
She nailed no tyrant for a vulpine cur, 

She flogged no hucksters from the holy place: 
Why was your new wise world in dread of her? 


Whom had she greeted and not graced in greeting, 
Whom did she touch and touch not to his peace: 

And what are you, that made of such a meeting 
Quarrels and quibbles and a taunt to tease? 


He concludes with one of the most devastating lines 
ever written: 


But when that tangled war our fathers waged 
Stirred against her—then could we hear right well, 
Through roar of men not wrongfully enraged, 
The little hiss that only comes from hell. 


The Divine alchemy of grace transmuted Chester- 
ton’s tolerance of Our Lady into so intense a love 
and devotion that if we reckon by either numbers 
or quality he must be named the Marian poet, at 
least of our age. Grace grows upon nature and here 
it grew in full measure, for it fell upon soil that had 
already been ploughed and dressed. 

Underneath his hard-headed rationalism his huge 
heart had always sheltered a romantic reverence 
for womankind. The nature of a man who carried 
a sword-cane on all his travels in the hope of one 
day rescuing a fair lady in distress and who once 
said that “life with one woman is a small price to 
pay for the love of one woman” was not cut from 
cotton. For him, love was a sacred and unique ex- 
perience that summoned up the best and noblest 
in a man. And in his writing he was a most un- 
relenting champion of spiritual feminism in that 
the position and dignity of woman formed one of 
his constant themes. He cared little for woman’s 
political rights, but once his intuition sensed danger 
threatening her position or dignity, he would fight 
with all the genius at his command for her rights 
as woman, wife and mother. 

All this eager devotion to the abstract woman 
burst into bright flame when “one gold thread of 
a woman’s hair” blew across his eyes. He found 
at once in Our Lady both a concretion and a sym- 
bol. Loving her as a woman, revering her as the 
Mother of God, and conceiving her as the symbol 
of God’s munificent creation, he built up about her 
an unrivaled shrine of poetry. You will find little 
evidence in his prose of this love affair that played 
so vital a part in his grace-life; in the end, you 
must go to his poetry for the full flower of his de- 
votion. The Blessed Virgin (probably because we 
have so few facts about her) lends herself poorly 
to prose. Poetry is her milieu. Naturally enough. 
For who would talk about her when he might sing 
about her? 

But Chesterton singing? That rolls off the tongue 
unconvincingly as the apt word for his poetry. 
Chesterton thundering, yes, but hardly Chesterton 
singing. Even the blindest of his admirers must 
admit the validity of this criticism. There is a 
grandiose monotony to the rhythm of his serious 
poems. But the tender throbbing sadness of a Hous- 
man’s lyricism is scarcely the medium for a man 
with a cosmic (to use his favorite word) body and 
soul, who at the age of sixty-two had still not 
ceased wondering at the marvel of his own exis- 
tence and the magnificence of God’s world. Ches- 
terton would have been as gauche with frail lyric- 
ism as John Philip Sousa composing the score for 
a Romberg operetta. Why, he could not write a 
love poem to his wife without thundering about the 
sun and the stars, angels, Hell, the Day of Judg- 
ment and the glory of the face of God! 
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It proves, then, the utter singularity of his devo- 
tion to the Mother of God that his love for her 
could force him out of his natural poetic vein. In 
probably the only example of Chesterton being 
graceful and tender, we are given a Christmas 
hymn that needs only a melody equal to its emo- 
tional sweetness to place it beside Silent Night in 
the treasury of the world’s Christmas music. We 
should not be prejudiced against it because it was 
not written before the fifteenth century; the album 
of Christmas music still contains many blank pages. 
I submit for some gifted composer a poem whose 
immortal simplicity is evident even from one of 
its stanzas: 

The Christ-child lay on Mary’s heart, 
His hair was like a fire. 

(O weary, weary is the world, 
But here the world’s desire.) 

Departures like this from the Chestertonian 
style were very rare. For the most part, Our Lady 
appeals to the glory and the triumph that was 
Chesterton. The Virgo Potens of the Old Testament, 
“terrible as an army set in array,” is praised in a 
sonorous Scriptural tone: ““A woman made for the 
morning . . . a woman clothed with the sun... 
unfallen star in that strange starry overturn of 
space ... wisdom set in her throne of thunder .. . 
in sevenfold splendor blazed the moon beneath her 
feet.” He sees: 

The standing whirlpool of the stars, 
The wheel of all the world, 
Is a ring on Our Lady’s finger 
With the suns and moons empearled 
With stars for stones to please her 
Who sits playing with her rings 
With the great heart that a woman has 
And the love of little things. 

If Our Lady was Queen of Heaven and Queen of 
Creation, much more was she a Queen of Men, 
inspiring and guiding the course of their affairs. 
Chesterton’s devotion to her was dynamic with the 
pulse of a whole world’s history. In The Ballad of 
the White Horse it is Our Lady’s apparition to 
King Alfred that renews his hope and spurs his 
broken cause from defeat and despair to ultimate 
victory: 

Out of the mouth of the Mother of God 
More than the doors of doom, 
I call the muster of Wessex men; 
From grassy hamlet or ditch or den, 
To break and be broken, God knows when, 
But I have seen for whom. 
In his other major poem, The Queen of Seven 
Swords, composed late in life, Our Lady is pro- 
moted to the lead as the center of each nation’s 
history, the Defender of Christian culture, the sym- 
bol and source of fidelity to God and Truth. The 
Seven Champions of Christendom speak each for 
the sins of his nation that has betrayed or abused 
the Faith. Then all the Seven confess to Our Lady: 
We have lost our swords in the battle; we 
have broken our hearts in the world 
Since first we went forth from thy face with 
the gonfalon’s gold unfurled, 
Disarmed and distraught and dissundered 
thy paladins come 
From the lands where the gods sit silent. 
Art thou, too, dumb? 
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They wait silently; and from their Queen, wounded, 
grieving, but quick to forgive, comes: 
Knew ye not, ye that seek, wherein I have 
hidden all things? 
Strewn far as the last lost battle; your 
swords have met in my heart. 


Refreshed by the mercy of their Queen Mother, 
the Seven Knights gather up the swords that had 
pierced her heart and with new resolve gird them- 
selves again for the fight. It is difficult to conceive 
a greater tribute to Our Lady than this poem. 

Since she is Queen of Men, Chesterton typically 
pursues this idea to its logical conclusion in his 
poem called The Black Virgin. To a man whose in- 
terests ranged the world, the idea of Our Lady’s 
completeness struck a sympathetic note in his heart 
and moved him to this poem that triumphantly 
celebrates her universal maternity. If Our Lady, 
portrayed as a Negress, can be the inspiration for 
our dark-skinned brothers, then Chesterton, too, 
can honor this black-faced Madonna, strongest 
symbol of Mary as the Mother of all men: 

In all thy thousand images we salute thee, 

Claim and acclaim on all thy thousand thrones 

Hewn out of multi-colored rocks and risen 

Stained with the stored-up sunsets in all tones— 

If in all tones and shades this shade I feel, 

Come from the black cathedrals of Castille 

Climbing these flat black stones of Catalonia, 

To thy most merciful face of night I kneel. 

Such is an inadequate sketch of the breadth and 
depth of Chesterton’s devotion to Our Lady. The 
fundamental inspiration that she was to a man 
who had written of her: “nor can man find it 
bearable without thee,” has too long been neglected 
by his admirers. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that we are able to 
make a prayer out of Chesterton’s poetry. I have 
gathered from his Marian poems various invoca- 
tions that form themselves into a glorious litany: 

Mother of Man, pray for us 
Mother of the Maker, 
Mother of Mirth, 

Mother of Laughter, 

Mother of Truce, 

Mother of Pardon, 

Mother of Tears, 

Our Mother, 

Lady of Victories, 

Lady of Last Assurance, 
Lady of Lilies in Heaven, 
Human Trinity, 

Trumpet of the Intolerant Truth, 
Light in the Laurels, 

Bride of the Sun, 

Sunrise of the Dead, 

Wind of the Ships, 
Lightning of Lepanto, 

Ghost of Our Land, 

White Lady of Walsingham, 
Unfallen Star, 

Cloud of Heaven, 

Black Sun of the Apocalypse, 
Black Moon of a Divine Eclipse, 
Queen of the Eagles, 

Queen of Seven Swords, 
Queen of Knights, 

Queen Most Womanly, 

Queen of Men, 

My Queen, pray for us. 


These titles honor Our Lady and at the same time 
keep us in mind of her poet. 
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MARCH OF THE MISSIONS 


Across A WorLb. By John J. Considine, M.M. Long- 

mans, Green and Co. $2.50 
FROM the introduction and epilog of this splendidly 
written and superbly illustrated panoramic travelog 
of the Catholic Missions, the author’s purpose seems to 
be a noble attempt to inspire uninformed Americans 
with an admiration of, love for and genuine interest 
in Catholic world-wide mission activity. He also desires 
to show how missioners, through the multiple way of 
education, charity, science, art, devotion, martyrdom, 
etc., are building a world-wide Church Militant. A sec- 
ondary purpose, but one distinctly mentioned in both 
introduction and epilog, is the cooperation of Catho- 
lics and Protestants in the world struggle against anti- 
religion. 

Its sixty-eight pictures, 377 pages, fifteen maps and 
several charts purport to cover all Asia, Oceania and 
Africa, and deal directly with those places visited by 
the author on a tour of the missions several years ago; 
indirectly with the hundreds of places and dozens of 
special activities that his journey necessarily did not 
permit him accurately to evaluate. 

“I am reviewing Catholic endeavor for the advance 
of the Faith in Asia and Africa, as I saw it during a 
journey from Rome out through Asia, and then across 
the Dark Continent.” With these introductory words 
Father Considine sharply delimits the scope of his book 
and practically obviates most of the disagreements 
other informed individuals might have on this or that 
mission field or any one of many complex and debatable 
mission problems. He definitely casts his vote for popu- 
lar presentation rather than historical and actual ap- 
praisal of the missiological milieu of the various coun- 
tries visited. 

Actually to be able to snare in words one’s impres- 
sions of persons, places and problems of so many vastly 
different countries is no mean feat. Father Considine 
has succeeded remarkably well. The description of the 
Taj Mahal is superb, the afternoon spent with a leper 
in Rangoon memorable, the picture of Catholic life 
among the Anamese inspiring, the home life of the 
Japanese Christian delicate and revealing, the aloneness 
of the Sahara gripping. Dozens of other delectable word 
pictures await the reader. 

Across a World has already been selected as the choice 
of the Catholic Book-of-the-Month Club. As Father Con- 
sidine is an assistant General of the Maryknoll Mission 
Society and has spent ten years in Rome as director of 
the information service of the Congregation of Propa- 
ganda, people in general will naturally be expecting a 
clear presentation of the missions as a whole in each 
country, together with an outline of the real status of 
Catholicism in each of the several countries visited. 
Frankly, we were distinctly disappointed by the absence 
of such information and “felt a throb of poignant re- 
gret” as the author polished off in five pages the Philip- 
pines, where he witnessed a great Eucharistic Congress 
and which Pius XI hoped will “become a center from 
which the light of truth will radiate, and be, as it were, 
an advance guard of Catholicism in the Far East.” 

The picture of China and India, too, never seems to 
come quite into focus. Despite this fact, Across a World 
is very readable and should arouse renewed interest in 
the missions. The appearance of this book should be a 
challenge to Father Considine or others to complete a 
long-delayed task just begun. He is to be congratulated 
on a labor of love for, and service to, the Catholic Mis- 
sions. That service was aided by the generous collabora- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Kernan. JOHN J. O’FARRELL 


FAMILY FUN IN VIRGINIA 


Carry Me Back. By Rebecca Yancey Williams. E. P. 

Dutton and Co. $3 
HERE is Life with Father and Junior Miss rolled into 
one in the pages of a really delightful book. The Van- 
ishing Virginian was Mrs. Williams’ first book, and a 
good one, and we might well keep to that motif by 
sub-titling this one for her, “The Vanishing Delights 
of Family Life,” for although the framework of the 
book consists merely of excerpts from and comments 
on Rebecca’s 1913-1914 diary, we are taken right into 
the heart of a large, happy, boisterous, typical family 
of the days before planned parenthood had become 
smart. 

And for a Virginian, “family” was quite a compre- 
hensive term, for almost everybody in the State is a 
cousin to everybody else, and colored cooks and servants 
were all “aunts” or “uncles.” The book (and the Yancey 
house) is full of these relatives, and they are all warm 
and human, their characters etched bright and clear by 
the author’s keen and bubbling style. 

There is many a hearty chuckle in these pages, as, 
for example, when Aunt Sally, the Negro cook, on be- 
ing corrected when she referred to Solomon and his en- 
semble, replies: “Porcupines is how I heered it, an’ por- 
cupines is how I tells it.” There is plenty of good, sound 
sentiment, too: when Lucille, the langorous cousin who 
is visiting, protests that prettier ornaments for the 
Christmas tree could have been bought, little Caroline 
says; “Why, Lucille, for the birthday of the little Lord 
Jesus we like to make something with our own hands.” 

The book strikes a note of nostalgia for those of us 
who can remember being told stories, in front of the 
fire in our nightgowns, before we tumbled into bed. 
Bedtime stories were living, not canned, then; and I 
prophesy that any young mother or father who reads 
this book will make a resolution to practice up on the 
art of story-telling. 

I hope that Mrs. Williams has other volumes of her 
youthful diary to give us. If only one year from it can 
provide such a happy, human and familial book, there 
must be more material waiting to be used which will 
carry on what is really a great work in very pleasant 
guise, the making of its readers more family-conscious. 

Haro_p C. GARDINER 


DREAMS ON THE MILLENNIUM 


Europe, RuSSIA AND THE Future. By G. E. D. Cole. 

The Macmillan Co. $2 
THERE is no equivocation in this book. Mr. Cole intro- 
duces himself as an English Socialist, not of the Radical 
wing but a Progressive Liberal. His book thus becomes 
a discussion not of Russia but of Socialism and its func- 
tion in the settlement after the war. His Socialism means 
government ownership and management of all key pro- 
duction and finance, with the meaning given by the So- 
cialists to the maxim of “production not for profit but 
for use.” He takes for granted that everyone knows his 
brand of Socialism. 

With that settled, he sets out to find the pre-war fail- 
ings of the Socialist Parties in the Western European 
States. These he discovers in a universally nationalistic 
attitude, and a timidity that prevented them, especially 
in France and Germany, from facing their local prob- 
lems frankly and adopting the proper combination of 
government and economy to make their ideals into reali- 
ties. The Germans, he feels, tried to imitate the British 
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“NEWS OF BOOKS” 


THIS WAR IS THE PASSION-—Late last Fall we pub- 
lished a little book which seems well on the way to be 
recognized as a “classic.” Everyone seems to like it: 
Catholic and Non-Catholic, there has not been a single 
unfriendly review. People continue to write us enthusi- 
astic letters about it. 


The author, Caryli Houselander, is a young English- 
woman, a painter by profession. For years her favorite 
subject has been the stations of the cross, which she has 
painted again and again. She writes, “Do you think that 
because Christ was not on His knees at the Last Supper, 
that He did not pray? Do you not realize that when He 
was on the cross, His hands and His feet prayed?” 


THIS WAR IS THE PASSION grew out of the 
shock of the war on a mind that had been for years de- 
voted to the Way of the Cross. Her most recent set of 
Stations utilizes as a background the ruined streets of 
London as they appeared after the blitzing through 
which she lived and worked. She writes: 


“Things have happened which have changed the 
course of our lives forever. . . . Just now the world is meta- 
phorically mad, standing on its head, forced to be mad 
that it may be at all. But after the war we shall stand on 
our feet and take off our tin hats. After the war, what 
will have happened to the mind under the tin hat? 


“The sight of suffering inflicted on innocent people 
fills us with a kind of violent energy, and that energy can 
very easily turn to hate. But if we like we can turn it to 
love instead. And that can be done in the simplest way 
possible; instead of working ourselves up into a fury and 
exhausting the extra energy we have got, we can spend it 
in doing something to relieve the suffering that provoked 
seus 


“During the past years we have come to know other 
countries; from being fantastic far-away places, they have 
become real. They have gradually appeared through the 
mists and we have seen that they are not stranger coun- 
tries. We know them because we know the crucifix and 
they are crucified. The only unity that exists now be- 
tween these countries—and it does exist—is the greatest 
unity of all, the only one that could bridge across the 
injuries and bitterness of this war, the organic oneness of 
Christ in His members. In them all He will rise again.” 


Of the merely pious person, who shrinks from life, she 
has this striking phrase: “He desires,” she says, “merely 
to exist: to pickle himself, as it were, in piety, like a 
gherkin in vinegar, awaiting the eternal Feast.” 


Father Leonard Feeney says of THIS WAR IS THE 
PASSION: “Every page contains a thrust of spiritual 
wisdom so profound, so sudden and unstudied, that it 
gives the reader the impression of being himself under 
siege while he reads.” We believe this is an important 
book, a book to read carefully and to give to friends.($2) 


SHEED & WARD - 63-5 Av.,N. Y. C. 
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parliamentary system, in the face of national unfitness 
for open debate and majority decision. For that, he says, 
they lost. 

But the basic failure of Europe he traces to the treaty 
of Versailles and its constitution of States on the prin- 
ciple of national boundaries. Nationality and sovereignty 
to this Socialist, as to many non-Socialists, should not 
have been identified. His reasoning is pragmatic, in the 
double inability of many small national States to main- 
tain their military inviolability and their economic iso- 
lation. 

The argument—this is a purely argumentative book, 
a thinking-out of the author’s boiling thought—then 
turns to the political future of Europe, and here the 
example of the Soviet is played up for all, and much 
more than, it is worth. Post-war Europe should, and will 
—he thinks—be composed of one, or at most, three great 
States. The reasoning once more rests on the need of 
military protection and economic independence. The 
cruel methods of the Soviets he recognizes without qual- 
ification. Their success he holds up as challenging. 

This is definitely not a book for callow thinkers. The 
immature will swallow the over-simplifications of Euro- 
pean history as well as of life. For life to Cole is pre- 
eminently economic. His chapter on morals is as cap- 
tious as it is captivating. He shows no trace of acquain- 
tance with the great thoughts that Leo XIII wrote into 
his Rerum Novarum. With his fellow-Socialists he sim- 
ply passes by the Catholic, and the true, picture of life 
as primarily resting on individual rights, work, effort, 
saving, happiness. Like all dreamers, he is ready to 
abandon himself so that “Humanity” can reach the mil- 
lennium. The book is important, as a powerful presenta- 
tion of what many people will try to effectuate after the 
war. It is really a call for those who can to work out a 
Christian and a truly human plan for our future politi- 
cal world. W. EvucEeNe SHIELS 


Gor Is a FRIENDLY GAME. By Paul Gallico. Alfred A. 

Knopf. $2.50 
THIS clean and witty book is a series of short stories 
about golfers. It’s all fairways, birdies, stances, bunkers, 
cups and tees, with many a plot and a romance thrown 
in. Nearly every story first appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post. Anybody who has ever played golf would 
enjoy this book, and it would make a fine present of 
consolation for someone filled with nostalgia in these 
golfless days. 

Golf, for all its expensive necessities, is one of the 
finest things God has ever helped the mind of man to 
devise. A good golf course is a thing of beauty; and a 
good one gone to ruin is, among others, a very sad sight 
to see. For all that you have to be an athlete to be a 
great golfer, it’s anybody’s game. When one remembers 
what some people with a little extra money do for their 
enjoyment, it’s a heart-warming vision to behold the 
crowds who seek this relaxation in the sweet air over 
the greens and under the blue. 

Paul Gallico writes of golf with the sure knowledge 
of a professional reporter. He knows, besides, what large 
remnant of childhood in man is responsible for the 
maintaining and pursuit of this childlike sport. The 
friendliness and laughter, tenderness and joy of human 
nature at play are pictured along with little stretches of 
fictional exaggeration. Herbert F. Roese has done some 
humorous illustrations of the text. 

THoMasS B. FEENEY 


THE LIEUTENANT’S Lapy. By Bess Streeter Aldrich. 

D. Appleton-Century Co. $2 
ALTHOUGH The Lieutenant’s Lady swerves tangential- 
ly from the setting of global war, that much-trodden 
area of many current novels, yet its point of departure 
touches local and personal stress and storm. Constantly 
reviving Indian troubles in the Nebraska territory in the 
last half of the nineteenth century tried the patience 
but hardly tested the mettle of the United States Army 
reserves. They were doomed to defensive tactics only 
because of the bungling management of red-tape-bound 


























Washington control. Guns arrived but no ammunition! 
How like the findings of last night’s radio commentator 
that non-achievement sounds. 

Into this fort-bordered territory, Lieutenant Stafford 
was ordered. Linnie Colsworth followed him there. Her 
self-imposed mission was a burdensome and delicate one. 
The Lieutenant’s erstwhile fiancée, Cynthia Colsworth, 
chagrined at the enforced silence of the Lieutenant, had 
betrayed her trust and secretly married an Omaha wag. 
Lamenting this outrage, Linnie impulsively decided to 
bring the Lieutenant the news. The silent, stunned Lieu- 
tenant chivalrously safeguarded the honor and integrity 
of Linnie and himself by a perfunctory marriage before 
the commanding officer. Life now opens out its difficul- 
ties, dilemmas, hardships, but the devoted love of the 
Lieutenant’s Lady is toil-proof and pain-proof, and ul- 
timately scores its triumph. 

The novel is a faithful record of the diary in which 
Linnie kept some of her “innermost thoughts, many of 
the daily happenings, and all of the weather.” And well 
she might have recorded this last item, for the weather 
takes on the form of a character as it acts, reacts, and 
interacts upon all. The timeliness of the book is nil. 
Nor does its artistry, as a whole, hold high rank. One 
exception may be made, however. The account of the 
return trip to Omaha in small flat-bottomed boats has 
a fine Odyssean touch of starkness, intensity, forthright- 
ness, horror. The Lieutenant’s Lady will find some se- 
curity, I think, because of its revealing human touch. 

SISTER BERCHMANS LOUISE 


Our New Army. By Marshall Andrews. Little, Brown 

and Co. $1.50 
THIS author, a reporter, has traveled throughout the 
country to observe the process of forging a weapon 
more important than any other in the Arsenal of De- 
mocracy, the soldier of the Army of the United States. 
His findings are contained in this book. Understandable 
and straightforward in style, it might well serve as the 
layman’s Field Manual. 

The traditional services are given due consideration 
and the newer ones as well, branches whose very ex- 
istence was unknown to the reader—for example, the 
mysterious tank-destroyer command and the “grass- 
hopper” plane, eyes of the artillery. Most thrilling to 
the average earthling will be the chapter on the para- 
troops, those dauntless battalions, all of whose person- 
nel, including chaplains, doctors and cooks, jump with 
the combat soldiers. 

The volume is a valuable report upon the condition 
of our citizen army. JOHN F. Drum 


LooK TO THE MOUNTAIN. By LeGrand Cannon, Jr. 

Henry Holt and Co. $2.75 
THIS is another novel of America’s past. It details the 
desire for freedom of Melissa Butler and Whit Living- 
ston—a desire which is fulfilled when they are married 
and go to settle on their own land in New Hampshire 
Province. The action largely consists in Whit’s struggle 
against the elements and his own obstinacy, while 
Melissa rears the family and provides the gentler aspects 
of life in the backwoods. Now and then we have hear- 
say reports of the Revolutionary War, but it does not 
enter the book until the fourth part—“The Mountain”— 
when White travels two hundred miles to fight the 
British and Indians, rather than fight them later on his 
own doorstep. 

The mountain behind Whit’s place is evidently a sym- 
bol of the stability and the endurance of the stock from 
which the present-day American has come. Whit, with 
his physical strength, his resourcefulness and his ambi- 
tions, crowned in the end with success, embodies and 
personifies the true American character. Melissa echoes 
these qualities, in that she is very willing to give up 
her unhappy security in her father’s tavern for the free- 
dom of the unsettled forest, even though it will be dif- 
ficult and trying. She, too, wins through to happiness; 
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read “Why the Chimes Rang’ with great pleasure. It is very vivid. 
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turned from the war, gathers his family about him on 
his own land in the shadow of the mountain. 

The book is long, perhaps too long, and is written in 
the matter-of-fact language of the pioneer and back- 
woodsman. The diction is inelegant as is fitting for such 
characters, but it is not repulsive. However, there are 
many expressions which will be confusing to the mod- 
ern reader. In spite of these, there is a warm feeling 
about the heart at the realization that Whit and Melissa 
have left their stamp on the American character; that 
men and women who will not be beaten, cannot be 
beaten, are the men and women who today are fighting 
for the land which their pioneer forebears wrested from 
the forests generations ago. JOHN A. O’CALLAGHAN 


ALL IN Our Day. By Manuel Komroff. Harper and 

Bros. $2.50 
ONE of our fine artists has just selected thirty of the 
short stories which he considers his best and wrapped 
them into a volume. Though all have been published 
before, this should not make them less valuable. For 
the stories of Manuel Komroff can be reread. 

The collection includes poignant and gripping tales 
of what the war means in China, Spain, Germany, 
France and Vienna. In two of these, priests are heroes. 
It includes stories about peace which have a blithe mood, 
and it includes what the author calls strange tales, 
which, really, are not so very strange. 

The author is an American by birth, but a Russian 
in his art. He is at once generous, tolerant, devoted and 
brutal. His works have all the peace and pain, the 
pathos of human beings, their isolation and inability to 
understand one another that is found in Chekhov. Like 
a Russian, he is prolific yet pithy. That is, he is able to 
write a great many works, yet keep all polished and 
neat. In addition, he has a dash of American gaiety. 

JOSEPH HUTTLINGER 


Lirtte Hett—Bic HEAVEN. By Edith Roberts. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50 
IN Little Hell—Big Heaven, Edith Roberts has made a 
sincere attempt to present a cross-section of our eco- 





nomic system in all its evil effects. The city of Chicago, 
with its recognized intensification of many of our social 
and political problems, is a set stage for the sociological 
novelist. Andrea and Phil Meade, children of a wealthy 
industrialist, are both aroused to dissatisfaction with 
their parasitic existence through personal rather than 
doctrinaire channels. Their awakening to the need for 
restoration of justice to human society provides the 
major interest of the book, and reaches its highest 
point when their father, somewhat too facilely, becomes 
convinced that his children are right, that his world has 
been wofully wrong. 

Against a background of stock types, the story of the 
regeneration of the Meade family moves jerkily and 
with considerable melodrama to its glad conclusion. 
Many of the author’s criticisms are just, and restate grim 
truths of the dehumanizing influence of modern indus- 
trialism. But her solutions are of the vaguest. No gen- 
eral principles for reform are implied: much materialism 
and calmly accepted scientific determinism are mingled 
with the spiritual conversions of Phil and Andrea, and 
with the almost Franciscan idealism of the social work- 
er; “formalized” religion is rejected as useless, yet the 
book’s most noble character expresses a hope of heaven: 
after a “leetle hell” a “beega heaven.” 

Altogether, the novel represents perhaps an advance 
over Marxism, since it recognizes the need for some sort 
of spiritual weapon, but in its confusion lies a weakness 
that renders it, unhappily, less effective than Marxist 
dynamism, and infinitely distant from the dynamic of 
Christianity. JOSEPHINE NICHOLLS HUGHES 





JOHN J. O’FARRELL, S.J., is on the staff of Jesuit 
Missions. He has seen missionary service in 
China. 

JoHN A. O’CALLAGHAN is a professor of English 
Literature at Boston College. 

JOSEPHINE NICHOLLS HuGHEs, who is a cataloguer 
in the Sterling Library, Yale University, reviews 
books for the New Haven Journal Courier. 
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THEATRE 


HELLO, OUT THERE. The enthusiasm of the critics 
and the public over Eddie Dowling’s production of 
Saroyan’s Hello, Out There must warm the heart of 
William Saroyan, who needed a bit of heart-warming 
after his debacle at the beginning of this season. This 
one-act play, presented by Mr. Dowling with his revival 
of Chesterton’s Magic at the Belasco Theatre, is justly 
acclaimed as in itself a bit of magic—a one-act play that 
has all it takes to please the discriminating. It has a 
soundly dramatic human plot, it is beautifully written, 
and it is acted with deep sympathy and understanding. 
Mr. Dowling’s interpretation of the leading role is espe- 
cially fine and his experience with life, human beings 
and plays has made him a good judge of all three. He 
has undoubtedly toned down Mr. Saroyan’s exuberance 
and steadied his work. 

Aside from the new moving dignity and simplicity of 
its writing, Hello, Out There is typically Saroyan. The 
author has chosen his characters from his favorite types 
in life and drama—the down-and-outs, the under-privi- 
leged. His lead, played by Mr. Dowling with an under- 
standing and beauty as moving as the text, is a roving 
gambler, held in prison in a Texas town on a horrible 
charge of which he is innocent. His desolate cry for 
companionship and sympathy, “Hello, Out There!” ad- 
dressed to the outer world which does not hear it, 
reaches another soul as desolate as his own. This is a 
girl worker in the jail, desperately forlorn and lonely, 
and exquisitely played by Julie Hayden. She pities and 
befriends the prisoner. Together the two have their first 
experience of friendship, comprehension, human sym- 
pathy and love. They dream brave but futile dreams of 
a future together—dreams which can never be realized. 

The entire play is superbly acted, for John Farrel, 
Farrel Polly and Ann Driscoll succeed in making their 
minor roles stand out convincingly even against the 
brilliant work of the two leading players. 

An interesting undercurrent to the play, for the so- 
phisticated spectator, is the apparent change in Mr. 
Saroyan’s philosophy. Heretofore his consideration and 
treatment of the underdogs of life have always been 
optimistic. He loves and believes in his fellow men. In 
Hello, Out There he is for the first time pessimistic and 
even, in the play’s climax, despairing. The result is de- 
pressing but it is also convincing. In fact, it is life as 
life would probably have worked out in that situation in 
a Texas town. For Mr. Saroyan loses his optimism and 
turns to truth in the climax of his play. 


MAGIC, There are those who feel that Gilbert Chester- 
ton’s Magic is something of an anti-climax to the Saroyan 
offering. I do not agree with them. Magic, originally 
produced more than a quarter of a century ago, is a bit 
dated, but it is neither stale nor out of key with the 
Saroyan play. Both playwrights are philosophers—seek- 
ing the meaning of life. 

Chesterton’s play, it will be remembered, has to do 
with fairies. His heroine, an Irish girl (well interpreted 
by Miss Hayden) believes in them until her faith is de- 
stroyed by a professional conjurer (Mr. Dowling), whose 
illusions are questioned by the other characters—includ- 
ing a clergyman, an agnostic and a physician. The Irish 
girl has a brother, whose skepticism furnishes the play’s 
big scene—a tensely dramatic one in which the conjurer 
saves the youth’s reason by revealing his own biggest 
professional secret. 

In this, as in the Saroyan play, the acting of Mr. 
Dowling and Miss Hayden is among the best the gifted 
pair has ever given us. The settings and the lighting, 
the former made by Watson Barratt and the latter by 
Fedor, are definite aids to the moods of both plays. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES. Staying at home is 
more or less obligatory these days, so perhaps the pro- 
ducers of this film decided to give us a taste of mental 
Wanderlust when they used the glacial beauty of Lake 
Louise as the setting for an extravagant screen musical. 
Unfortunately, nature in all her magnificent splendor 
has been made to play second fiddle to the picture’s 
array of talent, song-and-dance program and lavish en- 
sembles in Technicolor. What serves as a plot relates 
how a pair of Broadway musical stars, who do not con- 
fine their romantic efforts to working hours, split up 
after continued bickerings. The girl (Betty Grable) goes 
on tour with her former dancing partner (Cesar Rom- 
ero), only to meet her ex-sweetheart (John Payne), who 
has followed her to persuade her to join him in a new 
contract, in the Canadian Rockies. Of course, he wins 
her again and they head back for New York with an 
array of actors, the new show a certainty. Added to gen- 
erous song-and-dance interludes, expertly handled by 
this trio, there is a surprising performance by Carmen 
Miranda who proves that she can be entrusted with 
comedy as confidently as with her irrepressible rendi- 
tions of South American music. The dialog and action 
are crowded with fun, and Miss Miranda does a lot to 
make both a laugh success. Harry James and his ear- 
filing orchestra manage the musical end of things to 
everyone’s enjoyment. Director Irving Cummings has 
blended the diverting ingredients together and mounted 
them in gorgeous Technicolor to make the inconsequen- 
tial story of minor importance, and the result is a pleas- 
ant avenue of cinema escape for all the family. (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox) 


FLYING TIGERS. Dressing up old plots in new raiment 
is a familiar Hollywood trick. Perhaps, since exploits of 
the American Volunteer Group in China furnish the sub- 
ject matter and a foreword has been provided by Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, some moviegoers will forget 
or at least forgive the stereotyped tragedies that have 
come to be an inseparable part of too many aviation 
chronicles. Before the United States’ declaration of war, 
John Wayne, leader of the Volunteer Group, persuades 
John Carroll, a daredevil aviator, to fly with the Tigers. 
The new recruit’s irresponsibility brings death to a com- 
rade and almost ruins his chief’s romance with nurse 
Anna Lee. But in a final test after Pearl Harbor the 
man proves that he can accept responsibility and does. 
The film’s timeliness and its breathless duels in the 
clouds between American and Jap planes are its best 
selling points and will probably satisfy those members 
of the family who crave action in their pictures. (Re- 
public) 


THE OMAHA TRAIL. Since Westerns appear to have a 
top place on filmland’s schedule these days, it seems 
unfortunate that the result is not more satisfying than 
this one. Lacking even speed, the picture moves at a 
pedestrian pace as it tells of the efforts of Edward Ellis 
to get a locomotive moved by wagon-train so that he 
can establish priority for a Western railroad. The effort 
is fought and almost outwitted by resentful ox-train 
men in the course of a trip that proves hazardous. Even 
an Indian attack is uneventful, but the finale is strictly 
according to formula. James Craig and Pamela Blake 
are no more convincing that the hackneyed material and 
the languid pace will allow them to be. This is the sort 
of picture that is entirely harmless, but which can do 
little more than provide some moments of ineffectual 
diversion for members of those families which are still 
prone to seek their entertainment in horse-operas. 
(MGM) Mary SHERIDAN 
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NEWPORT TOWER 


Eprror: Mr. Mean’s book, Newport Tower, reviewed by 
Father LaFarge (America, August 8), has been widely 
discussed in the Brooklyn Norwegian newspaper among 
other things, and I got the impression that it is just 
another of these books about the “Norsemen” on this 
continent which show mainly that the authors know 
nothing of the most reliable sources of Old Icelandic 
and Norwegian history (The Diplomatarium Norvegicum 
and Diplomatarium Islandicum where all contemporary 
legal documents and letters have been printed), nor of 
the scholarly findings of the last fifty years—for in- 
stance, the attempts to sift fact from fiction and the con- 
scious stylistic devices of the ancient authors of the 
Sagas. 

r confess I have not read the book but I have studied 
the question with which it deals. 

As far as I know, there is not a single scrap of 
evidence that Norsemen or Danes ever set foot on 
the soil of America. The Icelanders did, and Green- 
landers, but they were a different sort of people. And 
the Icelanders never built in stone. All the Round 
Churches in Scandinavia were built by the Danes—the 
Round Church of Saint Olav in Tunsberg, in Norway, 
was the church of the Premonstratensian Monastery, 
which was a daughter foundation of Borglum Abbey 
in Denmark—as the documents in the Diplomatarium 
show. Norwegian and Danish monks were shifted be- 
tween the houses all the time, and probably the church 
was built by Danish masons. One cannot draw conclu- 
sions from Danish styles of architecture to the other 
Scandinavian countries; while, for instance, Norwegian 
stone churches show influence from France and Eng- 
land, the Danish show almost exclusively German and 
Italian influence. (The reason was, of course, that the 
Danes, who since about 800 A.D. had been forever on 
the alert against German aggression, were mixed up 
in German politics all the time, forming alliances and 
treaties with the German princes who were warring 
with those of their peers that represented the greatest 
danger to Denmark, or who were in revolt against the 
Kaiser.) 

And I do not believe that an Icelandic settlement on 
Rhode Island, important enough to build a great church 
(if it could be imagined that Icelanders would build a 
stone church), would have disappeared without leaving 
traces in the literature or documents of Iceland. The 
Icelanders were the most literate nation in Europe— 
and, even if they had to give up any idea of settling in 
America, rather early individual Icelandic businessmen 
made trips to these coasts, to cut timber and bring 
it back to their treeless isle, as a most profitable enter- 
prise, even up to the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
The settlement surely would have been mentioned in 
letters or in the chronicles that all the Icelandic mon- 
asteries kept and of which most certainly have been 
preserved. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. SicriIp UNDSET 


REGARDING DIES COMMITTEE 


Epitor: In re letter of P.M.F., on page 699 in issue of 
America, September 26, relative to Dies. You should set 
your readers right in this matter. It is of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant clarification. 

Chicago, Iil. M. J. Horcan 


[Please turn to Page 34 in this issue. Ed.] 


WELCOMING LATIN AMERICA 


Eprtor: Notice was carried in America, issue of Septem- 
ber 5, 1942, of the appointment of two committees in 
New York for the purpose of assisting students coming 
from Latin-American countries to study at Catholic uni- 
versities and colleges. I would like to call attention to 
what is being done in Miami, Florida, along the same 
lines, though on a more extensive scale. 

The Most Reverend Joseph P. Hurley recently formed 
a diocesan committee of clergymen and prominent lay- 
men for the purpose of welcoming prominent Catholics 
on their arrival from Latin America. This committee 
is undoubtedly destined to play an important part in 
the creation of closer ties between us and our brethren 
of the southern Republics. 

Because of the shipping shortage, the submarine men- 
ace, and the consequent stopping of all passenger travel 
by sea, Latin-American travelers have been forced to 
come to our shores by air. As a consequence, Miami has 
become the most important port of entry for these 
visitors. 

Barry College, a Catholic Women’s College conducted 
by the Dominican Sisters of Adrian, Michigan, is closely 
associated with the new committee. In accord with the 
wish of the Most Reverend Bishop, it has assumed the 
responsibility of host in entertaining any arrivals wel- 
comed by the Committee. 

The new Committee functioned for the first time dur- 
ing the latter part of August when the delegates for 
the recent Inter-American Seminar on Social Studies, 
sponsored by the Department of Social Action of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, began to arrive 
in Miami. At least eleven of the delegates, including 
Bishop de Andrea, the Very Reverend Felix Restrepo, the 
Very Reverend Felix Henao-Botera, the Right Reverend 
Oscar Larson and Sefior Julio Tobar Donoso, were wel- 
comed by the Committee and became the guests of Barry 
College. 

In the days of the Conquistadores, Florida was the 
scene of Dominican missionary activity, and its shores 
were watered by the martyr’s blood of Friar Louis 
Cancer. Now, as Florida, the arm of the United States 
extended in friendship toward Hispanic America, be- 
comes important as a gateway to the south, it is espe- 
cially fitting that Dominican hands should be extended 
also in welcome toward our spiritual kindred of this 
hemisphere. 

These efforts have already borne much fruit. One of 
the non-Catholic delegates who attended the meetings 
last January has been received into the fold, and re- 
cently another tangible reward of hospitality was re- 
ceived on Sunday morning, August 23, just as the last 
of the Seminar delegates were about to depart for Wash- 
ington. At the breakfast table, Doctor Heraclito Sobral 
Pinto, Delegate from Rio de Janeiro and professor at 
the Catholic University of Law of that city, made the 
following observation, pregnant with significance for 
the future relationships between our nations: “I have 
always said that relations between Brazil and the United 
States of North America will never be any stronger than 
the friendship between the Catholics of Brazil and those 
of the United States. But I am perfectly satisfied now 
that this relation will be solid because, immediately upon 
setting foot in Florida, the most kindly courtesy and 
hospitality was shown by the Catholics of Miami and 
the Sisters of St. Dominic of Barry College.” And there 
is very definite truth in the adage: “First impressions 
are lasting.” 


Providence, R. I. WILLIAM A. HINNEBUSCH, O.P. 
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FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholic College for the y Ripeetien of Women, Crpdusted by 
Religious of the Holy Child Incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania with ower te confer Degrees im Arts and 
Sciences. Resident and non-resident students. 11 — from Phila- 





delphia Main Line P.R.R. Fully Accredited. Te 
ADDRESS: The REGIS 











TRINITY COLLEGE 
@ BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees Registered by N. Y. Board of Regents 
TUITION $150... Board and room $375 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Mt. St. Mary Academy, Burlington, Vermont 


Conducted —_ ae. geet | and DAY 

SCHOOL—G DES rad a Commercial 

Courses: Art, Music, Speech. Tuition: Board, and per year. 
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NOT INFALLIBLE 


Eprror: In the issue of October 3, Lt. Col. N. Y. Duhamil 
congratulates you on securing the services of Colonel 
Lanza. With this all your readers will agree, without 
accepting his pronouncements as infallible and final 
Information which has lately come out of Russia and 
Germany confirms a doubt previously expressed on the 
extent of Russian losses as tabulated by Colonel Lanza. 

As a result of the summer campaign of 1941, he as- 
sures us that Russia had lost seventy per cent of its 
industries, fifty per cent of its arable land, and one 
third of its population. Russian gains during the winter 
are brushed aside with the remark that they netted 
them mostly swamps and forests. It is rather startling 
that with so much fertile land all around, the Russians 
should prefer to build their cities and villages in swamps 
and fcrests. 

On one point Mr. Willkie apparently confirms Colonel 
Lanza’s figure, when he declares that Russia has lost 
60,000,000 of its inhabitants. We should bear in mind 
that this figure was given him by the Soviet authorities, 
who were pleading for help. 

On the other hand, we are informed that the Germans 
divided the Ukraine for administrative purposes into 
five districts, containing each from three to five million 
inhabitants. If we take four as an average, this would 
reduce the present-day population of the Ukraine to 
about twenty million. Inasmuch as the Germans have 
no interest in minimizing the result of their conquest, 
their figures, for once, may be nearer the truth. 

What has a more important bearing on the subject 
of Russian losses is Mr. Willkie’s confirmation of re- 
ports previously sent out by correspondents. These had 
told us that, as early as 1929, Stalin foresaw the com- 
ing struggle. He built new factories, opened new mines, 
drilled new oil wells in the interior of Russia, and 
brought under the plow vast tracts of virgin soil. Esti- 
mates vary from twenty-five to fifty million acres. The 
correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor admits 
that no official confirmation is obtainable, neither in 
Moscow nor in New York. 

Can the Colonel furnish official statistics supporting 
his figures? One fact, the correspondent concludes, 
stands out clearly: Russia’s resources exceed all pre- 
war estimates. One conclusion imposes itself. Since the 
total of Russia’s resources is an unknown quantity, no 
man can compute with any degree of accuracy the per- 
centage of Russian losses. Q.E.D. Guesses may be far 
off the mark. An argument built on them is of no great 
value. 


Lake Linden, Mich. M. NIVARD 


REV. 


REBUTTAL 


Epitor: Reference is made to the undated letter of Rev- 
erend M. Nivard, regarding my article in AMeriIca in 
the issue of October 5. 

1. The latest available statistics show that prior to 
the current war, the population of what are now Axis- 
occupied areas in Russia, was somewhat more than one- 
third of the total Russian population. The figure of 
60,000,000 given by the Russian Government to Mr. 
Willkie is slightly more than one-third, and is probably 
correct. These areas include all of: the Ukraine, White 
Russia, Polish Russia, Bessarabia and the Crimea; and 
substantial parts of: Russia proper, the Baltic Provinces, 
and Caucasia. 

2. There is no evidence to warrant an assumption that 
a large part of the population of these areas left before 
the invaders, and are now under the control of the 
Russian Government. In October, 1941, the American 
correspondents in Berlin went on a tour of the Ukraine. 
They reported the population as on the land, although 
key men and soldiers had left. 

3. Russian communiqués almost daily refer to fight- 
ing in “populated places.” They have issued accounts 
of peasants working right back of the front lines; and 
of women and children helping the solders, as at Stalin- 


























grad right now. Certainly there have been changes in 
the population in Russia, but the evidence indicates that 
the people have generally stuck to their homes. Russia 
has not claimed to the contrary. 

4. Father Nivard is correct as to the development of 
new industries in the Ural Mountains and in Siberia. 
With Moscow, and a few other places, these account 
for the thirty per cent industrial production still left to 
Russia, as of 1939, latest year for which reports were 
available. Total production may have increased since 
then, without varying the percentage. 

5. Father Nivard asks why the Russians preferred to 
build their large cities near swamps and forests, rather 
than amidst the fertile lands, which are mostly in the 
Ukraine. The Russians didn’t prefer it. Leningrad was 
built because it was on the sea, and it was developed 
for that reason. Moscow was built before the Russians 
ever had any fertile territory. They captured the Ukraine 
between 1686 and 1703. The Russian nation originated 
in the land of forests and swamps. 

6. For good and sufficient reasons, we have not found 
it advisable to move our capital from Washington to 
the fertile farm lands of the Central States. Neither 
have the Russians found it advisable to move their 
capital from Moscow to the Ukraine. 

Manchester, N. H. ConraD H. LANZA 


MORE COLONEL LANZA 


Eprror: May I thank you for the information and profit 
which I have received from Col. Lanza’s articles and 
column in AMERICA? 

Your publication, and our entire Catholic press, was 
most fortunate to find a military analyst who is not 
only a master of his field but can likewise write clearly 
and interestingly. 

It is a pleasure to be able to read his column after 
the years I have spent following the meanderings in the 
secular press of super-military strategists whose battle- 
ribbons came off a typewriter. 

However a good thing always arouses a desire for 
more. Couldn’t we have more articles dealing with the 
many phases and problems of military tactics and 
organization? The Readers Digest recently had a very 
interesting article on the difficulties to be found in open- 
ing a Second Front. Unfortunately our Catholic press 
has had neither the sense nor the ability to get such 
writers. And that is why Col. Lanza is such a fortunate 
find for AMERICA. 

Your correspondent, M. Nivard, does not seem to know 
that Russia had the largest army in the world and 
tremendous quantities of materiél. 

Alma, Calif. MarTIN Borseck, S.J. 


RANSOM FOR CAPTIVES 


Eprror: Would it not be possible in America to draw 
the attention of our Catholic people to the devotion to 
those Saints—headed by Our Lady of Ransom—whose 
life work and mission was the redemption of captives? 

I was pursued by this thought on the Feast of St. 
Peter Nolasco on January 31, 1942, and prayed to that 
glorious Saint to free my grand-nephew, Comte Geof- 
frey de Guibriant (a Seminarian), from a German prison 
camp—and he was set free! I still have two grand- 
nephews in prison camps, and my maid and nieces and 
nephews also in Occupied France and in Belgium—in 
their houses—but really prisoners. 

I am sure these Saints who are seldom invoked are 
so happy to help, and as whole nations are now in cap- 
tivity—not to speak of our own American men in Japan 
and Germany (quite as pagan as were the Saracens)— 
it would seem fitting that these Saints, as well as Our 
Lady of Ransom, should now be invoked by Catholics. 

Saint Peter Nolasco, Saint John of Mattia, and Our 
Lady of Ransom, would be the special Feasts. 

It would be such a beautiful renewal of medieval 
fervor if these glorious Saints could arise once more in 
the twentieth century to help the Christian people! 

North East Harbor, Me. HELEN C. RospsiIns 
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ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For further information Address the Dean 





ON ADJACENT CAMPUS 


St. Joseph Academy offers exceptional advantages 
for girls in high school and the grades. 








MARYwoop COLLEGE for WOMEN 


© SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Courses leading to the degrees of M.A., M.S., B.A., B.S., 
Mus.B., B.S., in Home Economics and in Education 
College Teacher's Certificate, Standard Certificate — Sec- 
ondary and Elementary Schools, Certification of Teacher 
Training Courses to teach and supervise Art, Music, Com- 

mercial Science and Library Science. 
Marywood Seminary for Girls 














Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 








Mount Saint Agnes Junior College and School for Girls 
pwwee MOUNT WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, MD..—=—-— 


Resident and Day Students 


Accredited by Middle States Association of Coogee and Secondary Schoels. 
Member of American Association of Junior Colleges and Private School 
Association of Baltimore. 


Junior College—Courses: Liberal Arts—Pre-Professional—Secretarial 
—General and Medical—Music 


High School—Four year course. Terms moderate. Catalog on request. 
Junior and Lower School—Grades I to VIIL 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union 
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IMMACULATA JUNIOR COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 
w D. C. 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for Women. Conducted by the 
Sisters of Providence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods. Resident and 
Day Students. Two year transfer course in Liberal Arts. Terminal 
courses in General Cultural Studies, Secretarial Science, Home 
Crafts. Four year High School Course. 
Also DUNBLANE HALL—Grades 1 to 8 
Address: The Secretary, Box 88. 
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MIAMI e@ BARRY COLLEGE @ FLORIDA 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES — FOR WOMEN 
Conducted by The Sisters of St. Dominic 
Degrees: Arts, sciences, pre-medical, secretarial, home economics, and 
music. Spacious campus, all outdoor sports, beautiful tennis courts, 
swimming pool. FOR CATALOG — DRESS THE DEAN 
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‘ power te confer degrees. 
Courses leading to the degrees; Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science (curricula in Household Economics, Secretarial Science, 
Music, and Nursing). Offers exceptional advantages in conversa- 
tional French and Spanish. 
Busses from all important points stop at the college entrance. 
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AN IMPORTANT’ 
NEW PAMPHLET 


The story of Poland and the Polish people 
under Nazi aggression and hate is one of 
the most tragic stories of all history. 


The champion and defender of Poland 
and the Polish people, even before the 
invasion, is His Holiness, Pope Pius XiIl. 


A condensed record of the public pro- 
nouncements of Pope Pius in behalf of 
Poland, of his statements and letters, of 
his efforts to aid the Polish people in 
Poland and in alien lands, of the Vatican 
broadcasts, is contained in the pamphlet 
now published: 


POPE PIUS AND POLAND 


Single copy, 10 cents 


50 copies .. $4.00 - 100 copies . . $7.00 
THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street - New York, N. Y. 








CATHOLIC BOOKS 
CATHOLIC oom, USED eo NEW re. INDIVIDUALS, 
COMPLETE BOOK SERVICE 
Send for Catalogue 232A, Catholica 
BARNES AND NOBLE, INC. 


Piéth Avenue at 18th New York, N. Y. 





EYE EXAMINATIONS 


@ Three registered 
optometrists having 
years of experience 
are at your service, to 
give you examinations 
and advice. 

®GLASSES 
JOHN a. HOGAN, INC. at reasonable prices. 


aux! BAST eT § STREET, NEW YORK ESTABLISHED 1892 
posite B. an’s . Entrance Louis erckling and Staff 
Telephone: CA. 5-6774 * 











When in New York See This Broadcast 
WRITE FOR FREE TICKETS 


JESSICA DRAGONETTE 
r* 
Saturday Ni t Serenade 
9:45 P.M. EDST (CBS) 











GEORGE WASHINGTON KEPT AWAKE HERE 


After West Point, Washington visited Ulster County. Proud 
indeed was his Colonial host. You can share that A 
an old Colonial Stone Farm momettent. It 


Ecol cout ‘bossa AE: ARTHUR, ray ye 
hall, KINGSTON, New Mork. A postal will bring you 
complete details. 
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PARADE 


(Bill and Louie are seated in Bill’s taxicab. A stout, bald- 
headed man in shirt sleeves approaches... . 

Bill and Louie: Hello, Tony. 

Tony: Hello, boys. 

Louie: How’s things goin’? 

Tony: Not so good. 

Louie: What’s wrong? 

Tony: I just got a bad break. Over a month ago, I 
bought five bucks worth of chances in a contest. The 
first prize was five hundred berries. 

Louie: An’ you don’t win nothin’? 

Tony: Oh, yeah, I win something. (Rubbing his hand 
over his bald head) I win a free haircut, and a guy 
worth two hundred thousand bucks wins the five hun- 
dred. 

Bill and Louie: Whew! 

Tony: It ain’t right. If I had lots of hair I woulda won a 
wig. I got no hair, so I win a free haircut. 

Louie: Cheer up, Tony. Next time you'll win a wig. 
Tony: I never get the breaks. (Tony walks away.) 
Louie: I wish all I had to beef about was winnin’ a free 
haircut. 

Bill: Me, too. (A stylishly dressed lady, carrying a 
bundle, approaches and enters Bill’s cab. Louie steps 
out.) 

Lady: Take me to Molin’s Millinery Mart. 

Bill: Yes, ma’am. (The cab moves off.) 

Lady: My nerves are not strong, driver, so please do be 
extra careful in the traffic. 

Bill: OK, ma’am. 

Lady: I’ve just had a horrible shock. I went to Molin’s 
last week and ordered a hat especially designed for a 
social affair. And now, this very morning, two days be- 
fore the party, they send me something that won’t do. 
Bill: And this gives you the shock? 

Lady: Naturally. Two days before a select outdoor 
party, and no hat. 

Bill: You ain’t got no other hat, ma’am? 

Lady: Don’t be ridiculous. Of course, I have other hats. 
Bill: Why don’t you wear one of them, ma’am? 

Lady: Driver, I’ve told you I’m quite unstrung. Please 
don’t ask silly questions. My other hats won’t do, that’s 
all. I have to have a special hat for this party. 

Bill: Sorry, ma’am. 

Lady: I didn’t phone my doctor about the incident. He 
would have ordered me to bed at once, and I could not 
have come down and gotten the proper hat. I hope I 
don’t create any scene at Molin’s. That would shatter 
my nerves altogether. 

Bill: I hope you don’t, ma’am. 

Lady: What do you mean, you hope I don’t. If I wish to 
create a scene, I will. 

Bill: Any way you want it, ma’am. Either way’s OK by 
me. 

Lady: Why does this happen to me, with my weak 
nerves while women with strong nerves get the hats 
they order? 

Bill: Here’s Molin’s, ma’am. (The cab stops, the lady 
steps out clutching her bundle and strides into the store. 
Bill drives back to his street corner, Louie walks over.) 
Louie: (wiping his face): Boy, it’s hot. Why do we gotta 
have weather like this? 

Bill: Don’t you start beefin’. I just got a long beef from 
a dame about a hat. (He tells Louie about the lady.) 
Louie: Tony’s beefin’ about a free haircut, the dame 
about a hat? What’ll they do when they get real 
trouble? 

Bill: People ain’t never satisfied in this world, Louie. 
If they ain’t got cancer or leprosy or somethin’, then 
they start beefin‘ about a haircut or a hat. 

Louie: Human nature sure is funny, ain’t it, Bill? 

Bill: Human nature is funny, Louie. JoHN A. TooMEY 





























Academy of Mount St. Vincent 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Boarding and Country Day School, Grades 7-12 


Pre-Primary Grade 6. Ali-day Program. Bus Service 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE WASHINGTON, bD. c. 


Am Institution for the Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 

















Georgetown College Preparatory end 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. Medical Secretary 








COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, DALLAS, PENNSYLVANIA 


10 Miles from Wilkes-Barre Catholic *Accredited 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Science, Music, from London, England 
Pre-Law; Pre-Medical 


100-acre county campus, metropolitan advantages 
SELF-EDUCATION STRESSED 


*DISTINCTIVE ADDRESS REGISTRAR 








Fully Accredited Courses, Boarding and 
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Academy of St. Joseph 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 








e mental diseis: Com- 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL — Athletic feet 
Address: Directress paige gm Y 





Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Fully Accredited; Degrees; Arts, Sciences, Pre-medical, Secretarial, 
Music, Vocational Home Economics, High School Teacher Certificates, 
swimming pool, lake, campus 327 acres, athletics, riding, sports. 
View-book on request. 40 minutes from Philadelphia. 











Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marrimmec. | 
Formerly known as 


BRESCIA COLLEGE URSULINE COLLEGE 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
AFFILIATED WITH THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Courses — Degrees in Arts, Sciences and Philosophy. Teachers 
rtificates. Commercial and Secretarial Training. 
For further information, address Oftes of the Dean, 2835 State St. Nev Orleans, La. 











NOTICES Rates Six Cents per 
Word © *® Payment with order 





BOOKS: Used, Old, Rare. For Librarians, Collectors, Readers. Huge 
Stock. Reasonably Priced. Catalogs free. Browsers Invited. Want 
Lists Solicited. ibraries Purchased. Dauber & Pine Bookshop, 6 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION — ONLY a CHAPEL now. HELP us to 
GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS and WELCOME. Rev. 
John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds ‘membership in the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. Registered 
for Teacher's License by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Nurs- 
ing. A standardized Conservatory of Music is maintained in connec- 
tion with the College. Picturesquely located on the upper Mississippi. 
One hundred acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr,” “Hiawatha,” 


“The 400." ONLY FIVE HOURS RIDE FROM CHICAGO 





ADVENT RADIO PLAYS: Five half-hour plays on the Coming of 
Christ. Ten cents each. Address: Catholic Script Service. Woodstock 


College, Woodstock, Maryland. 


“COME FOLLOW ME,” an interesting 12 p. quarterly, 25 cents a year, 
to encourage religious vocations among girls for all Sisterhoods. Address: 
389 East 150th St., Bronx, New York. The Little Flower Mission Circle. 


YOUNG LADY, five years’ secretarial experience, wishes position as 
stenographer, typist, receptionist. Work “om 2 Address: Secretarial, 
America, 70 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 











College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses — Special Courses in Art and Music 


SWIMMING POOL - GYMNASIUM - HOCKEY - TENNIS 


. 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy fiiixser eet 
Resident and Day Schools for Giris — Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Affiliated with the Catholic University. Accredited by the Pennsylvania State 


Department of Education and the Association of Colleges and Seconda 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland of 














POSITION WANTED. Boys’ Director, Supervisor for boys’ school, 
seeks position. Experienced, highest references, reliable, energetic, clean 
habits. Also A-1 Infirmarian and Dispenser, Dramatist, Musician. 
Catholic. Salary open. Address, Director, America, 70 East 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


SPEAKERS—Capable, eopinnd~feoett college background—available for 
parish meetings, celebrations. Regis Alumni Association, 55 East 84th 
Street, New York City. 


TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor, H. De Mattei, 53 Park Place, 
Room 801, New York, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. McEvoy, Inc.) 
Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Outfits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. 


BOY Saviour Movement Publications. Jesus as Boy and Youth in 
Christian Education by Rev. Mario Barbara, S.J., Rome, Italy. Book- 
lets by Father Walsh; A Call of the Shepherd; Devotion to the Boy 
Saviour for the School and the Home; A Plea for Reverence; Words 
of the Hymns of the Devotion; Indulgenced Prayer of the Devotion in 
27 languages. Any of the above booklets postpaid, ten cents (stamps 
accepted), Loyal and True Hymnal, cloth binding, qortpeld fifty cents. 
Prices of all above complete postpaid, $1.00. Rev. W. H. Walsh, S.J., 
986 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WHY not write that story, article, novel that has been in your mind 
to write? We will help you, give you benefit of our years of experi- 
ence; criticism, re-write, “slanting” for the right market, and sell. 
Mr. Fiske is a former editorial writer on large city daily, feature writer, 
author of accepted fiction, contributor to Catholic magazines, author of 
nationally used textbooks. SEND US YOUR MSS. Write or phone 
for information. Reasonable rates. Cuiehereten ar eae, TYT 
assistance to the ambitious writer. Typing. PERSONAL LITERAR 
SERVICE, A. Longfellow Fiske, Director, Marbury Hall, 164 W. 74th 
St., New York. Phone: ENdicott 2-6852. 


SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys, too. A man’s 
store. Many of the Clergy are our steady customers—we welcome your 
patronage. 117 Church Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 


























Deo you need spiritual strength and 
consolation? 


THE MESSENGER OF 
THE SACRED HEART 


will bring the solid and consoling devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus into your home and your life. 
For only $1.00 A YEAR—less than 2 cents a 
week—this beautiful and inspiring magazine will be 
mailed to you every month. 
Send your subscription NOW to 


The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 


(Desk A) 515 East Fordham Road, New York, N. Y. 
10¢ a Copy — $1.00 a Year 
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In preparation: 


MISSALE ROMANUM 


A REPRODUCTION OF THE 
RATISBON EDITION 
IN LARGE QUARTO, SIZE 9 X 12/4 INCHES 


BINDINGS AND PRICES: 


Black Sheepskin, gold edges ................... Net $30.00 
Red Sheepskin, gold edges ................... Net 30.00 
Red Turkey Mor. gold edges ................... Net 35.00 


Specimen page upon request 
READY MARCH 1943 
ADVANCE ORDERS SOLICITED 


OTHER RATISBON LITURGICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


Made in U.S.A. 


MISSAE DEFUNCTORUM 


Ex Missali Romano Desumptce 
Accedit Ritus Absolutionis pro Defunctis 


In Large Quarto. Size, bound, 9 x 12!/2 inches 


Black Cloth, with gold cross and edges.......... Net $3.50 
Black Sheepskin, with gold cross and edges........ Net $7.00 


OFFICIUM FESTORUM NATIVITATIS 
EPIPHANIAE DOMINI 


Eorumque Octavarum necnon Festorum Eo tempore 
Occurentium, etc. |I8mo. 4 x 6 inches. Red and 
black print. Thin paper. 


Black Sheepskin, gilt edges.............. Net $3.75 


OFFICIUM FESTORUM PENTECOSTES, 
SS. CORPORIS CHRISTI 


Ac Sssmi. Cordis Jesu Eorumque Octavarum, etc. 
18mo, 4 x 6 inches. Red and black print. Thin paper. 





OFFICIUM MAIORIS HEBDOMADAE 


Et Octavae Paschatis juxta Rubricas Breviarii Romani 
Reformatas Editum. Editio Decima. 1I8mo, 4 x 6 
inches, Sine Cantu. Red and black print. Thin paper. 


Black Sheepskin, with gilt edges......... Net $3.75 


FOR PRIESTS 


OFFICIUM PARVUM BEATAE MARIAE VIRGINIS 
(Without Office of the Dead) 
Edition in 48mo, size 3 x 5 inches 
Black Sheepskin, gold edges............Net $1.75 


, —i 
Send for Book Catalogue “A” 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO., INC. 
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The Family that 
Ouertooh Christ 


REV. M. RAYMOND, O.C.S.O. 


Author of "THE MAN WHO GOT EVEN WITH GOD" 





WILL BE PUBLISHED THE END OF OCTOBER 
At All Catholic Bookstores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS ",%r%1,5* 














Black Sheepskin, gilt edges.............. Net $3.75 | 











14 Barclay St., New York 436 Main St., Cincinnati, O. | 














HEADQUARTERS FOR 


BLACK and OXFORD 
GrEY CLOTHING 


BE PREPARED — ORDER NOW! 


Black Topcoats and 
Oxford Grey Topcoats 
$24.75 $29.75 


Black Suits, Oxford Grey Suits, 
Black Overcoats and 
Oxford Grey Overcoats 
$29.75 $34.50 


BOHAN-DUNN, INC. 
MEN'S CLOTHING 


170 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Corner 22nd St., Entire 2nd Floor 
GRamercy 5-4736 


Open to 6 — Thursday to 9 
(EIRE CLOTHES TOO) 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO KNOW PAT AND JIM 
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